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INTOLERABLE TOWERS 
EDA LOU WALTON 


I 


Only recently has the city as a growth of multicellular life, as 
a complexity of structure and significance demanding intellectual 
and emotional subtlety for interpretation, come to exert its influ- 
ence upon the younger American poets. The contemporary scene 
is the city and its pattern of life; the contemporary poet is city- 
bred or city-molded. The creative artist is, in general, accommo- 
dating himself to city condensations, exaggerations, and denials. A 
new economic and social scheme presents itself to him for his un- 
derstanding and penetration; he must interpret this scheme or fail 
in his position as poet of his own age; for poetry, despite certain 
recent criticism, is not written ina vacuum. The modern poet must 
inevitably be stimulated, either pleasurably or disagreeably, by his 
own milieu. Since man has changed more rapidly of late than ever 
before in the history of civilization, since the alterations in the 
psychological as well as in the external world have completely al- 
tered the subject matter of the contemporary poet, it follows that 
he must first grasp and analyze this new situation if he is to speak 
meaningfully at all. 

And so we find them in the cities busy at their readjustments. 
In New York are E. E. Cummings and his sophisticated senti- 
mentalities, Hart Crane and his greater eternalities, Marianne 
Moore and her intellectual digressions, as well as the inevitable 
and renouncing Edna Millay, the shyer Léonie Adams, and the 
more analytical Lynn Riggs and Horace Gregory. Nearby are such 
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sophisticated lyricists as Wallace Stevens, Archibald MacLeish, 
and such specialists as William Carlos Williams and MacKnight 
Black. In and about Chicago, among others of the younger genera- 
tion, is the promising George Dillon; here, too, is the well-known 
Carl Sandburg of the previous generation, a poet who has been re- 
cently engulfed by this whalelike city, and is now reduced to mere 
whispers and nonsense rhymes concerning his digester. 

Expatriotically living in Paris and London are such poets as 
T. S. Eliot, critic, editor, and literary dictator, lately a convert 
to Anglo-Catholicism, and therefore no longer the best exponent of 
the great modern doctrine of non-belief; Ezra Pound, past his influ- 
ential prime; Laura Riding who, with the English Robert Graves, 
is throwing across the Atlantic a series of loud though not very 
destructive bombs; and other poets, not so well known. 

Only a few poets scattered westward in America dig their heels 
into deep loneliness and are not to be uprooted. Of these Yvor Win- 
ters (formerly of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and now of Stanford 
University, California) is concerned primarily with man’s adjust- 
ment to God; and Robinson Jeffers, now rapidly being folded in a 
cloak of myth by his too curious neighbors, faces the modern scene 
more directly than any other poet. 


II 


Generally speaking, the back to nature movement is over, and 
the cityward caravan is long. Poets may like solitude, but in Ameri- 
ca solitude means either complete isolation on a ranch or an uneasy 
and misunderstood life in a little community. Moreover, poets 
have always been gregarious. They need each other. Nature is all 
very well, but human nature is more stimulating and diversified. 

Consequently the poets are all here, writing in city apartments, 
talking in city teashops, hearing, not the pines and the hemlocks, 
but the L’s and thunderous trucks. And what effect this plan of 
living has had and is to have on their writing becomes subject for 
study. One thing is certain: city life has impressed upon their 
modern understandings new intellectual and emotional structures, 
which they must creatively express for themselves and for their 
audiences. 

Some of these poets will, of course, reject their prison and flee 
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to the hills. Others may, with more wisdom, study these “towers 
of intolerable song,” and lift their eyes for comfort to the gilded city 
in the sun. Very probably the lyric poet will suffer more from the 
city than will the more analytic poet. Such an intense visual mem- 
ory as that possessed by Yvor Winters will be confused and de- 
pressed by the intricacy and complexity of a city. As for the narra- 
tive poet Robinson Jeffers—once having seen the city as a pathetic 
emblem of man’s desire to break his mold, he now walks the cliffs 
of the Pacific with the winds of terror in his mind. Meantime more 
humorous and analytic minds like Cummings and Eliot, Mac- 
Knight Black, and Archibald MacLeish have strength for living 
in canyoned darkness, and through the prismatic jig of Broadway. 
Such minds are intent upon grasping all the dimensions of their 
environment. 

Certain shifts in scene, alterations which have occurred with 
comparative recency, these poets must and do acknowledge. Na- 
ture for them is no longer the divine manifestation of God. The 
scientific method has superseded God as an explanation of natural 
forces, and the inventive genius of man has enabled him to take 
over great territories once considered God’s alone. Further, God’s 
rule over personal life is gone, since man, seeing himself once more 
in correct perspective, is unable to restore for his comfort any an- 
thropomorphic or personal Caretaker. 

The generations of poets who came to the foreground in 1912 
were busy adjusting themselves to a rapidly changing geographic 
and social setting. Robinson and Frost were writing chiefly of 
backwater Puritanism; Sandburg and Lindsay of middle-western 
industrialism. But the period of mapping out the outlines in Ameri- 
can settlement and American thought is over. America has, to some 
extent, congealed. The result is that the younger American poet is 
concerned, not with America, but with modern thought and mod- 
ern patterns of city living. He is very busy indeed adjusting him- 
self to a rational concept of a completely altered universe. He has 
obtained a socialized picture of his own impotence and worthless- 
ness. He realizes that only through accepting the idea of human 
life as a brief incident in time, of time as immeasurable, of progress 
as terribly slow toward an unknown future, can he place himself 
and his age in a true light. If he is to have faith, it is not in his own 
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strength, but in the endurance of a race; if he is to have religion, it 
is because he feels the enormous pressure of the realms which sci- 
ence has not as yet explored. 

The modern poet, definitely aware of this explorative power of 
science, and fully acquainted with the new psychology and with 
psychoanalysis, turns for this material not so much to nature, but 
to human nature, and to a thorough search into the dark substrata 
of the mind known as the subconscious. He realizes that he must 
be able to test the lens of his own mind, to know the degree of re- 
fraction it affords. He must further realize that nothing, whether 
introspectively derived or externally perceived, is true, since hu- 
man fallibility underlies everything; and at the same time he must 
be able to conceive the identity of beauty with truth in a way which 
Keats could never have comprehended. 


III 


Thus the modern poet turns for his material to two much more 
intricate worlds than those possessed by earlier poets: to the infi- 
nitely complex and mechanized world of industry, of which the city 
is the ultimate expression; and to the involved and insoluble work- 
ings of the human mind. It is therefore our purpose at this point 
to examine the relationship between the city poet and the environ- 
ment in which he moves. 

Pure or theoretical science does not, of course, alter the mate- 
rial with which the poet works. He is rarely affected by scientific 
theories until they have in some way altered his social and economic 
background. When the importance of a theoretical discovery is 
brought home to him, he is stimulated only indirectly, not by the 
particular discovery, but by the imaginative and intellectual fields 
it opens for him. His emotional response is to a changed world 
either of thought or actuality rather than to science itself. 

But the values of the world affect him much more directly, and 
the world today is one of utilitarian values. Our scientific equip- 
ment has come to spell for us, not frustration, as it did in the nine- 
teenth century, but power and beauty. The exact and subtle 
rhythms of a machine will command a large audience at any Broad- 
way window. The swift long lines of an automobile are a work of 
art. The weight and powerful outlines of such buildings as the New 
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York Telephone, the Bush Terminal, and others have more of fo- 
cused intensity and excellent workmanship than many millions of 
novels, paintings, and poems turned out by lesser creators. Man’s 
creative power is today being cast into stone. Bridges, towers, ma- 
chines have tremendous power to move the somewhat jaded emo- 
tions of this century. The poet of this age, therefore, turns more 
and more to city imagery, to a belief based upon the beauty of a 
modern industrial city day, to emotions aroused by storied lights, 
and towers upon towers which spell out the passing time with shad- 
ows. In the twentieth-century poetic mind there is no fear of a 
mechanistic universe. The machine age has come, and it has not 
blotted out the creative power. It has, in fact, made demands upon 
it: it has asked of the poet a training in science, as well as a knowl- 
edge of traditional literatures. It has cast out as worthless the 
purely emotional and childishly sentimental creator. This age ac- 
cepts whole-heartedly the poet who is also a scholar, critic, and man 
of many interests besides those of his art. T. S. Eliot is one of the 
most erudite of critics; Robinson Jeffers is a trained scientist. 
They do not rely romantically upon the pretty poetic gesture of 
futile incomprehension. They have learned that they must face 
their world or be destroyed by it. 


IV 


But to be more specific—just what has this urbanized civiliza- 
tion done to the poets? What have been the effects of the city upon 
recent verse? What has it done to the language of poetry, and to 
the development of imagery in poetry? 

Poetic language has, since the war, undergone a number of 
changes. In this day of science, when the middle-class citizen ob- 
tains his aesthetic reactions chiefly from those objects which have 
a distinctly utilitarian value, the suggestive connotation of words 
has been reduced. Science has invented its own language, a speech 
for the most part unknown to the laity, a specialized tongue which 
as yet bears no rich emotional fringe. Street phraseology, with its 
very narrow range, serves the ordinary citizen for expression. Thus 
the poet is practically debarred from both these fields: he shuns 
the language of science because its significance is too specific, and 
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he can do very little with the language of the street because of its 
barrenness. 

To be sure, certain poets like Carl Sandburg have in the past 
used the American idiom with delightful originality, and E. E. 
Cummings is able to make it march to his rhythm. But for the 
most part, street language is poverty stricken, and the tongue of the 
bourgeois even more so, for it is weighted with the staleness of pro- 
priety. 

The condition would not be so difficult for the modern poet if 
the older and richer cultural language could in some way be cor- 
rected to reflect the new age. But since this is not possible, the poet 
is forced to use the old word for the new mood, and frequently to 
shift the application of words from familiar to strange objects. 
Even connotations are remodeled through some change in gram- 
matical or idiomatic usage. For example, the negative-positive 
method of expression, dating as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is particularly happy in its modern function of stating and 
denying an idea in one breath. In the lines 


SONNET 


I 


when learned darkness from our searched world 
wrestest the rare unwisdom of thy eyes, 
if thy two hands flowers of silence curled 
upon a thought, to rapture would surprise 
my soul slowly which on thy beauty dreamest 
. . . » proud through the cold perfect night whisperless 
to mark, how that asleep whitely thou seemest 
(whose lips the whole of life almost to guess) 
if god should send the morning; and before 
my doubting window leaves softly to stir, 
of thoughtful trees whom night hath pondered o’er 
. and frailties of dimension to occur 
about us 
and birds known, scarcely to sing 
(heart, shalt thou bear the marvel of this thing?) 


Cummings has in mind the earlier romantic lover’s interpretation 
of his lady’s eyes as being wise, but through his certainty that they 
are actually not wise, he is able to give us both feelings in the one 
word unwisdom. 
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The meaning of the poem as a whole runs something like this: 
When darkness blots out the eyes of the beloved woman, the lover, 
dreaming on her beauty, marks how her whiteness is outlined 
against the darkness and how her lips seem to guess the meaning of 
life. At such a moment of love and worship, if God should send the 
dawn which brings back reality, how could the heart bear the mar- 
vel of the sight of the loved one? 

Since the pressure is toward condensation in all fields of art, 
the modern poet has learned to compress his ideas. He allows no 
room for unnecessary expansion. Hence he omits words from the 
usual sentence structure, he uses words in different grammatical 
form, a verb for a noun, or an adjective for an adverb. He employs 
the richer and sensuous phraseology of the nineteenth century with 
the precision and exclusion of the eighteenth century. His idea or 
image is not overladen with details, but is both rich and very ex- 
actly stated. There is one immediate and inevitable word for every 
idea, and that word he must find. There is a perfect form for every 
poem, and that form must be technically within his grasp. The 
eighteenth-century intentness on form is with us again, and at the 
same time the conflict of ideas is much more intense than it was in 
the nineteenth century, so that the discovery of a form for the ex- 
pression of these ideas has become the chief intellectual require- 
ment of the poet. 

We no longer hear much about the poetic renaissance of 1912. 
Today the field is being cleared for a very different kind of renais- 
sance, which may or may not come. If the renaissance of 1912 
swept out the dust of verbiage from a musty Victorian vocabulary, 
the work of the contemporary poet is to create a new medium for 
poetic expression out of the vocabulary which science and psychol- 
ogy are providing. 

The desire of the intelligent poet of today, for the purity of his 
art, is to keep free of movements. He is no longer a philosopher, a 
teacher, a prophet, or a revolutionist; he is the poet who seeks to 
establish an exact relation between his vision and the subject upon 
which it plays. And both the vision and the subject are, to some 
extent, new. Out of a world compacted of sight, sound, taste, smell, 
and thousands of instant ideational reactions, the poet must evolve 
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an imagery complex and yet clear enough to state this relation. For 
this he will require an imagery subtle enough to reproduce the dis- 
parate phases of modern society and civilization. William Carlos 
Williams in his book Sour Grapes, for example, states, in the forced 
rhythms of a locomotive, his case against the mechanical rush of 
living required of modern man, a protest which is intensified in him 
as he notices that even a clock is altered by so slight a thing as a 
ray of light. The poem is an exact description of a railroad station 
(of the building itself and then of the long subterranean passages 
to the train; of the train standing still and the train moving out of 
the station), but the language and imagery used is not purely pic- 
torial; rather it is communicative of the psychology of departure, 
of repeated departures. Note such phrases as “inevitable postures,” 
“important not to take the wrong train,” “wheels repeating the 
same gesture remain relatively stationary,” and you are aware that 
this is an interpretation of modern life: 


OVERTURE TO A DANCE OF LOCOMOTIVES 


I 


Men with picked voices chant the names 
of cities in a huge gallery: promises 
that pull through descending stairways 
to a deep rumbling. 

The rubbing feet 
of those coming to be carried quicken a 
grey pavement into soft light that rocks 
to and fro, under the domed ceiling, 
across and across from pale 
earthcoloured walls of bare limestone. 


Covertly the hands of a great clock 
go round and round! Were they to 
move quickly and at once the whole 
secret would be out and the shuffling 
of all ants be done forever. 


A leaning pyramid of sunlight, narrowing 
out of a high window, moves by the clock: 
a center: inevitable postures infinitely 
repeated— 
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r II 
Two—twofour—twoeight ! 
Ss Porters in red hats run on narrow platforms. 
d This way ma’m! 
f —important not to take 
; the wrong train! 
. Lights from the concrete 
A ceiling hang crooked but— 
n Poised horizontal 


S$ on glittering parallels the dingy cylinders 
f packed with a warm glow— inviting entry— 
pull against the hour. But brakes can 

hold a fixed posture till— 

’ The whistle! 


Not twoeight. Not twofour. Two! 


Gliding windows. Colored cooks sweating 
in a small kitchen. Taillights— 


In time: twofour! 
In time: twoeight! 


rivers are tunneled: trestles 
cross oozy swampland: wheels repeating 
the same gesture remain relatively 
stationary: rails forever parallel 
return on themselves infinitely 
The dance is sure. 


T.S. Eliot, in his poem “The Love Song of T. Alfred Prufrock,” 
is able simultaneously to make us realize emotionally the anguish 
of a man who is forced, through terror of advancing age, to adopt 
the attitude of Hamlet, while compelling us to recognize intellec- 
tually the absurdity of that attitude: 

No! Iam not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to 
be; 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 

To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 

Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 
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Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 
At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 
Almost, at times, the Fool. 


I grow old—I grow old— 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon 
the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me. 


Here we have the picture of a gentleman who would like to be ro- 
mantic, would like to hear the mermaids, but knows that his age 
and his mind forbid it; here we have a man who hates old age and 
recognizes the absurdity of it at the same time; here, in other 
words, we have the modern mind with its many facets, its decisions 
and indecisions all gathered together and summed up in a few lines 
by the poet. 

Facing the necessity of compressing into a single image such 
complex attitudes of the modern intelligence, the contemporary 
poet has specialized in a type of imagery which we may call ac- 
cumulative. In this type several ideas and emotions together with 
the object or event upon which they depend are fused into a single 
image. It is a poetical progression of thought, and a summation of 
that thought, at one and the same time. Dawn is remembered as 
bursting and staining mountains; then thought is conceived of as 
bursting and staining the source of creative vision: finally, the two 
are identified in a single image, and the following stanza of Lynn 
Riggs’s, “Hour After Dawn,” becomes possible: 

Hour after dawn 
Burst and stain 


The rigid basin 
Of the brain. 


This is an excellent example of an accumulative image; here 
over the physical image is superimposed the mental image. It is 
evident, then, how poetry of this type is able to dispense with form- 
al division, whether by stanzas or other devices, of the descriptive, 
emotional, ideational, and symbolic content of a poem, since, by the 
use of accumulative imagery, a complete and simultaneous state- 
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ment of all these elements is possible. In the lines from “Prayer 
beside a Lamp” in his volume Bare Hills, Yvor Winters analyzes 
the mind of a sensitive scholar for whom study is the only ecstasy 
and the only absolute at one and the same time. Here, too, we have 
a striking accumulative image: 

The mind that lives on 

print becomes too savage: print that 

stings and shivers in the cold when 


shingles rise and fall. O God, 
my house is built of bone that bends. 


Here again, fused with the statement of emotion, are several 
ideational associations; that between the house and the body; that 
between print (a symbol of the intellectual capacity of man) and 
his emotional dearth; that between death, and the inability of the 
intellect to meet the problem of death. Again in these lines from the 
sonnet in the book Tulips and Chimneys, the first volume by E. E. 
Cummings, 
IV 

when citied day with the sonorous homes 

of light swiftly sink in the sorrowful hour, 

thy counted petals O tremendous bower 

on whose huge heart prospecting darkness roams 

torture my spirit with the exquisite froms 

and whithers of existence, 

as by shores 

soundless, the unspeaking watcher who adores 

perceived sails whose mighty brightness dumbs 

the utterance of his soul . . . . so eveni 

wholly chained to a grave astonishment 

feel in my being the delirious smart 

of thrilled ecstasy, where sea and sky 

marry .... 

to know the white ship of thy heart 
on frailer ports of costlier commerce bent 


the poet is able to compress within a single image the city, the twi- 
light advancing upon the city, and the entire emotional response to 
the encroaching darkness. The “sonorous homes of light” are the 
city towers radiating in light as though musical with it; the “tre- 
mendous flower” is the sunset centered with darkness. 
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The “sonorous homes of light” are the city towers radiating in 
the light as though musical with it; the “tremendous flower” is the 
sunset centered with darkness. The city in the sunset light brings to 
the poet’s mind the questions of where life comes from and where it 
may be going. He is like a watcher near the shore who with passion 
and awe watches the melting together of the sea and sky, but the 
image in his heart is a more personal one; he thinks of his beloved 
sailing out into sleep after the hour of love. 

Again and again these poets succeed in condensing music, idea, 
and image into a perfect sentence. They adjust words descriptive 
of concrete subjects to entirely new significances, embracing intel- 
lectual and sometimes mystical associations. And it is this conden- 
sation in imagery, this economy and strangeness of language that 
makes them at times very obscure. Modern poetry requires several 
readings; it requires of the reader almost as much intellectual ac- 
tivity as it requires of the poet himself. This is the objection to it 
by the casual reader, and the criticism sometimes made of it by the 
more responsive student. There is, however, an explanation of 
such obscurity as a passing phase of poetry, and as a necessary re- 
sultant of the poet’s rapid adjustment to a new scene, to a new psy- 
chology, not as yet entirely felt or comprehended. One thing is cer- 
tain: the poet cannot longer retreat into simplicity either of envir- 
onment or of thought; he must, if he is of this age at all, attempt to 
interpret its contradictions and complexities. If such interpreta- 
tion is difficult and makes for obscurity in poetry, then this ob- 
scurity will last only for a short period of time as the poet’s 
adjustment to the background of today is unsatisfactory and par- 
tial. Clarity will come again, but simplicity is probably lost forever. 

One of the finest and most strikingly obscure poems is Hart 
Grave’s “Lachrymae Christi” in his book White Buildings. The 
imagery used is all accumulative; the gaps between thought and 
thought are enormous, but are bridged by the emotional signifi- 
cance of the consecutive passages. The subject is a mill city under 
moonlight in spring; the vision is that of the eternally pitiable and 
pitying Christ. The first passage is a picture of the mill in moon- 
light. Notice the industrial language: 
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Whitely, while benzine 
Rinsings from the moon 
Dissolve all but the windows of the mills 
(Inside the sure machinery 
Is still 
And curdled only where a sill 
Sluices its one unyielding smile). 


The following stanza sketches the identity between Dionysus and 
Christ against this same industrial background. While moonlight 
seems to bind the teeth of the machinery, spring is come: 

Immaculate venom binds 

The fox’s teeth, and swart 

Thorns freshen on the year’s 

First blood. From flanks unfended, 

Twanged red perfidies of spring 

Are trillion on the hill. 


It seems clear that in the “year’s first blood” there is a reference 
to the dying God, whose death and rebirth are symbolic of the 
yearly cycle of decay and regeneration. The tragic irony of the 
sacrifice is further intensified by the fact that the sterile thorns of 
the crown are the first to freshen on the offered blood of spring. In 
the rest of the stanza, in which the resurrected spring is definitely 
announced, emphasis is laid more on visual and tonal imagery 
than on ideational, the clarity of the passage, however, being in 
no way diminished by the shift. From this point, the earth is seen 
to prepare itself joyfully for spring while the intelligence (note the 
word “‘perfidies”’) prepares itself sadly to understand the Passion. 
Finally, the vision is beheld: names of various deities peel from the 
eyes of Christ, who becomes thus symbolic of all saviors and all 
prophets, who is always, in emotion, connected with the idea of the 
seasons, of the compulsion of the year, of the returning of spring 
and renewal of life. While the nights strike from the idea of God 
and spring both “perfect spheres” (stars—or more probably visions 
of perfection), the creative spirit (Christ) lifts up the grail of 
earth. And again the burned and crucified face of the Savior, of 
Dionysus, god of spring, is lifted unwounded although always the 
target for man’s unbelief. 
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Names peeling from Thine eyes 

And their undimming lattices of flame, 
Spell out in palm and pain 

Compulsion of the year, O Nazarene, 


Lean long from sable, slender boughs, 
Unstanched and luminous. And as the nights 
Strike from Thee perfect spheres, 
Lift up in lilac-emerald breath the grail 
Of earth again— 
Thy face 

From charred and riven stakes, O 

Dionysus, Thy 

Unmangled target smile. 


Here the identity of Dionysus with Christ is finally effected, and a 
recognition of both the pain and the perfection of the sacrifice is 
attained. 
V 

For our present purpose, one of the noteworthy things about 
this poem is that while its religious attitude, although somewhat 
modified by scholarship, is quite traditional, its mise en scene is an 
untraditional one for the subject. Even for poems that are not 
primarily related to city life, Hart Crane’s first impulse is likely to 
be derived from the city, for as Allen Tate describes him, “he is al- 
ways the poet of the complex urban civilization of his age.”’ And 
there are many others of whom this may be said with equal truth. 
It is certain that none of them has yet been able to comprehend 
completely the world which he is trying to re-create. Most of them 
have desired to seek the instance rather than the principle: T. S. 
Eliot in his earlier work describes the ennui of drawing-room con- 
versation; Yvor Winters strives with scholarly mind for a new 
kind of personal adjustment to a new idea of God; Robinson Jeffers 
affirms the beauty of death as the only release from humanity. 

Even though the modern poet is limited and even though his 
difficulties at times make him obscure, he has, through a clearer 
definition of the function of poetry, and through a greater intellec- 
tual command of his world, discovered an attitude which will enable 
him to exploit the new age for its creative possibilities. Compelled 
by the intellectual requirements of his time, he has made new at- 
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tainments in scholarship, whether literary or scientific, without 
losing, as the naive may have feared, his zeal for creation. And 
although no one poet has hitherto been able to translate the com- 
plete meaning of the twentieth century, when the experiments of 
many poets shall have established a body of poetic language richer 
and more concentrated in its connotations, it is likely that a poet 
will arise who will adequately express the present age. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OFFICE INTRODUCTIONS 
ELIZABETH W. BAKER 


This article presents suggestions for a series of lessons whose 
purpose is to train boys and girls to meet situations in business 
which require introduction. It presupposes one period devoted toa 
discussion of the needs of the class for ability to meet such situa- 
tions, at the close of which the class has been directed to find part- 
ners and practice introductions in an office where one was secretary 
and the other a stranger inquiring for the manager, who was out for 
a short time. Partners in practice are not to be permitted to work 
together in class. 

The reader will notice three stages in the progress of the stu- 
dents in mastering the technique of handling such a situation. First, 
the beginning effort; second, another effort after the first has been 
criticized; and, third, a more finished product after the standards 
have been set up and the students have practiced with standards in 
mind. 

The procedure is: 

1 Arouse interest in the undertaking. 

2 Have students make an effort to do the thing. 

3 Develop standards through discussion. 

4 Practice, measuring results by the standard. 

Teacher: Evelyn, what is the name of your manager, and what 
is his business? 

Evelyn: His name is Mr. Jones, and he is an automobile sales- 


man. 
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Teacher: Wilson, you may be the stranger. You and Evelyn 
may show the class what you would do. 

(Evelyn seats herself at the desk, while Wilson goes to one side 
of the room, presently returning as if entering the office, and walks 
up to the desk.) 

Wilson: Good morning. Is Mr. Jones in? 

Evelyn (rising): No, he has gone out for a few minutes. He 
will be back right away. Won’t you sit down? (She gives her chair 
to the visitor and herself takes a chair at the side. ) 

Wilson (seating himself): Thank you. 

Evelyn (after an awkward pause): We are having some bad 
weather now, aren’t we? 

Wilson: Yes, we are. And if this cold weather and all this ice 
keeps up, I couldn’t get much use of a car if I bought one. 

(They go back to their seats. ) 

Teacher: What are the good points about this piece of work? 
Mary, tell Evelyn what she did that was good. 

Mary: Well, she had a pleasant manner, and she asked the vis- 
itor to have a chair. 

Leonard: She started a conversation when he sat down to wait. 

Teacher: Can you suggest a way to improve on what she did? 

Charles: I think she ought to have learned his name. What 
would she do when the manager walked in? She couldn’t introduce 
him because she didn’t know his name. 

Muriel: Do you think she ought to have stood when the man 
came in? And she gave the man her chair. I would have kept my 
seat, but invited him to have the other chair. 

Teacher: Would the appearance, especially the age, of the vis- 
itor make any difference in what the secretary would do? 

Muriel: Well, yes, I suppose if the visitor seemed a person of 
importance, or an old man, she would rise. 

Teacher: Do you think Evelyn made a good choice of subjects 
for conversation, Louise? 

Louise: No. The weather was bad. That wasn’t a good choice. 
But if it had been a lovely spring day, it would have been all right. 

Evelyn: Why do you say the weather won’t do to talk about 
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if it is bad? We usually talk more about bad weather than about 
good. 

Louise: Why, you are trying to sell automobiles, aren’t you? 
What you say ought to tell in the automobile business. Don’t men- 
tion anything that goes against selling cars. Think of something 
that helps sell them. 

Teacher: Evelyn, why did you select the name of Jones? 

Evelyn: Well, er—I don’t know. 

Teachers Was it a name that lent individuality and reality to 
your office, or was it just the first one you thought of? 

<velyn: I'll get another next time. 

Teacher: Pauline, you may be the secretary, while Alice is the 
visitor, and Robert is the manager. 

Pauline: My manager is Mr. Carpenter, in the real estate busi- 
ness. (She seats herself at the desk.) 

Alice (walking in): Good morning. I would like to speak to 
Mr. Carpenter. 

Pauline: Mr. Carpenter is out just now. Will you have a seat? 
I am sure he will be back in a few minutes. I am his secretary. Can 
I do anything for you? 

Alice: My name is Bayse. I want to rent an apartment. ’ma 
stranger here, and I want you to find me a good five-room apart- 
ment in a desirable part of town. 

Pauline: We can do that. We have better apartments than any 
other firm in town. (Robert comes in.) But here comes Mr. Car- 
penter. Mr. Carpenter, meet Mr.—Mr.—What did you say your 
name was? 

Alice: Bayse. 

Pauline: Mr. Carpenter, meet Mr. Bayse. 

Teacher: Tell Pauline what she did that was good, Alma. 

Alma: I think she did well. She learned the stranger’s name, 
and she greeted him courteously, and she asked him to have a seat. 
And she talked about business. 

Teacher: Do you see any way for her to improve, Estelle? 

Estelle: It seems to me she ought not to have said that her firm 
had better apartments than any other in town. That sounds like 
running down the other firms. 
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Teacher: Do you think Pauline used the best wording for her 
introduction of Mr. Bayse to Mr. Carpenter? 

Sheila: I don’t like the word “meet.” I’d say, Mr. Carpenter, 
this is Mr. Bayse. 

Teacher: How many of you feel as Sheila does about ‘“‘meet”’? 
(About two-thirds of the class raise their hands.) If there are so 
many in this class, it seems likely, doesn’t it, that you will find 
many other people who do not like the sound of “meet Mr. Carpen- 
ter.”” It would be best to avoid what offends so many people. 

Elizabeth: The worst thing she did was to forget his name. 

Pauline: I never could remember names! 

Teacher: If you don’t remember names, you are certainly go- 
ing to make the situation embarrassing for yourself, your manager, 
and your customer. Don’t you think a better memory would be 
worth working for? 

Pauline: It surely did embarrass me that time. I guess I’ll have 
to work at it. 

Teacher: Let us write on the board the points essential in a 
business introduction, in such a situation as this. (Writes on the 
board as the students give her the points. ) 

1 Greet the stranger courteously. 

2 Tell your name and learn his. 

3 Talk to him pleasantly while he is waiting, turning the conversation if 
possible toward your business. 

4 Adapt to the situation. 

Teacher (resuming): Before next time, think out what you 
would do under the following situations, and others similar: 

1 If the stranger brought in his wife after he found that the manager was 


not in. 
2 If the stranger sat down to wait a half-hour. 
3 If the manager was in, but busy with another client. 
4 If the manager was busy, but the caller said he had an appointment. 
5 If the stranger did not tell his name. 


At the next session of the class, the following was produced: 

Harriet announces that she is the secretary of Mr. Lipscomb, 
an agent for Heepastile automobiles. Mabel is a prospective cus- 
tomer who calls while Mr. Lipscomb is out. Harriet seats herself at 
the desk. Mabel comes in. 
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Harriet: Good morning. Come right in. 

Mabel: Good morning. I am thinking of buying a car, and I 
would like to see Mr. Lipscomb. I want to trade in my old car. 

Harriet: Mr. Lipscomb will be in in a few minutes. Have a 
seat. I am Mr. Lipscomb’s secretary. I may be able to give you 
some information about the cars while you are waiting. 

Mabel: Thank you. (Seats herself. ) 

Harriet: What make is your car, Mr.—I don’t believe I got 
your name? 

Mabel: Scott—R. M. Scott. My car is a Lastwell. It’s still 
good, but my wife wants a new one, so I thought I would surprise 
her with a new Heepastile.. She wants a coupé. 

Harriet: We have a new model that came in yesterday, a new 
design and distinctive colors. But what we are especially stressing 
about it is the new arrangement of the steering gear and the seat 
that makes it particularly adapted for ladies to drive. But here is 
Mr. Lipscomb. Mr. Lipscomb, this is Mr. Scott—Mr. R. M. Scott, 
who is interested in our new model coupé. He wants to trade in his 
Lastwell. 

Teacher: Edward, will you tell us whether Harriet measured 
up to the standard? 

Edward: She was courteous. Her manner was especially good. 
And she learned the name of her customer: And she certainly di- 
rected the conversation toward selling cars! 

Caroline: Did you notice that she didn’t say that Mr. Lips- 
comb was out? She said he would be in in a few minutes. That 
took his mind off his being away, and put it on his coming back. 

Helen: What I admired was the way she got his name when he 
didn’t tell it when she introduced herself. She knew she would need 
it when Mr. Lipscomb came in. 

Josephine: Where did you learn so much about selling cars, I’d 
like to know? 

Harriet: You know, Miss Carroll has just got a new car, and 
she’s crazy about it. I got her to take me to town yesterday, and I 
learned all I could from her. 

Teacher: Tomorrow we will practice again. 
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THE CONSTANT CURRENT OF STUDENT OPINION 
O. B. SPERLIN 


The printed page is the charged battery; student opinion flows 
in constant curent; and the teacher is consequently (or is he causa- 
tively?) a live wire. Surely there is enough resistance somewhere 
here to throw light—artificial light, of course—upon this subject. 
At least there should be a breaking of the circuit sufficient to get 
some sort of electric spark in the classroom. 

My topic, “The Constant Current of Student Opinion,” shuts 
me out from that far more intriguing topic, the constant undercur- 
rent of student opinion. I must likewise exorcise the witchery of the 
high lights and of the overtones of student opinion. The topic as- 
signed me posits, first, that there is, or ought to be, such product of 
learning as opinion; second, that this is, or should be, student opin- 
ion; third, that student opinion may be conceived of as exhibiting 
itself as a current; and, fourth, that this current is, or may be made, 
constant. Under what circumstances is this desired student opinion 
set up within the classroom? How is it to be kept fairly constant? 

Granted that the printed page is a charged battery (which in 
some cases is a whale of an assumption); granted furthermore that 
your contract d@ /a Dalton plan is, like the coat of Irving’s fisher- 
man, perplexed by half a hundred interest pockets (which is like- 
wise a whopper assumption )—will student opinion generate under 
these two favorable circumstances? Yes, for most it will; but the 
voltage of the current cannot be guaranteed constant, and it will not 
even generate for those pupils who are constitutionally opposed to 
work—between meals; the pupils, I mean, who are afflicted with 
voluntary inertia. 

We have abundant proof. In our craze to run away from regi- 
mentation, our craze for individualization, some of our teachers 
have overlooked one very potent individual difference, though the 
whole movement, the very name itself, grew out of individual differ- 
ences. This overlooked difference is that there are many even in the 
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higher range of intelligence who do not take to the printed page as a 
duck does to water. They learn by experience, Dewey’s doing 
something to things and having things do something to us in return. 
Since books give only vicarious experience to learn by, for these pu- 
pils books must be vivified, made vivid, made alive. Two examples 
will show this. 

I talked last week with a teacher who is working under the Mor- 
rison unitary plan, teaching the usual unit known as the essay. For 
full sixty minutes the pupils sat as quiet as a well-regulated study 
hall, reading essays. I inquired when they would get a chance to dis- 
cuss the essays they were reading. He replied that he gave the pu- 
pils no opportunity to kill time by discussing essays. For four weeks, 
sixty minutes a day, they read essays. The only other activity in- 
dulged was a chance to collaborate for one final half-hour on a defi- 
nition of the essay, and the differentiation of a few subtypes. 

Now, I contend that here is too heavy a dependence upon the 
printed page as a charged battery. Bored faces were plainly, almost 
painfully, in evidence. This literature wasn’t a living reality to 
those pupils. The teacher was missing excellent chances for con- 
necting literature and life—excellent chances for generating stu- 
dent opinion. But no current had been set up; there could be no 
constant current. 

Another teacher, also an individualizationist, was teaching an- 
other Morrison unit known as biography. Here, too, there was no 
discussion, but each pupil wrote his reactions to each biography 
read. Here, thought I, is something a tiny bit better—a chance for 
expressed reactions. Espying one of these written reports that had 
been marked “A,” I thought to myself, “Here is something supe- 
rior; like the United States Senate, I must investigate.” The rather 
brief report was characterized by perfect form, spelling, punctua- 
tion—a mechanically perfect paper. Here are its contents: 


Samuel Johnson was a great lover of nature. This he showed by his treat- 
ment of his pet animals. He was a very silent man, but he put his deep thoughts 
into great poems and novels. He married an elderly widow who owned a brew- 
ery, but he himself was a prohibitionist. This was a most fascinating and ab- 
sorbing biography to me. 


Now the printed page from which this queer hodgepodge had 
been concocted may have been a charged battery (I was unable to 
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identify the source), but certainly it did not function as one. No 
current of student opinion had been set up in the case of this pupil 
marked “A.” I was justly tempted to complain with the poet Tagore 
in his poem in this month’s Atlantic: 

Why go through life like a child who turns the pages of a book 

And believes that this is reading? 

Wherein lies the certainty of failure in these two cases? Lack of 
the induction coil known as motivation, and lack of the augmenting 
induction coil known as discussion. My attack is not directed at 
Morrison, but at those followers of his who have overlooked truths 
that he himself specifies, that there are values in literature which 
most pupils will not discover of themselves; that some values are 
discovered only in the heat of open discussion; and that other val- 
ues are discovered only by the penetrative powers of the human 
voice. 

Written interest pockets are better than no motivation, but they 
are lacking in the warmth that allures. Written reactions are better 
than unexpressed reactions, but they do not ordinarily have the in- 
terest and the spontaneity of oral discussion. Granted that each and 
every child in literature is a problem child, there is still urgent need 
for group discussion of the universal life-problems raised by litera- 
ture. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not advising a retreat to the 
regimentation of the recitation. Thayer told us last year about The 
Passing of the Recitation; hence, unlike the noble king of France, 
we have nothing to retreat to. The old recitation, furthermore, was 
also individualistic—“Every fellow for himself and devil take the 
hindmost,” quotes Professor Harl R. Douglass. The recitation in 
both its etymological and its common meanings, with its catecheti- 
cal questions and crutch questions, with its frequent lack of en- 
thusiasm, with its effort to “satisfy teacher” and its subsidence of 
interest after that great deed has been done, with its additional in- 
crement assigned for the next lesson—this is formalism and per- 
functoriness that beggars further description. This is lesson-learn- 
ing—lesson-learning rather than the development of dispositions, 
attitudes, habits, and skills such as adapt us to the society in which 
we are likely to live, in which we are even now living. No, in the old 
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recitation scheme of things educational, the “impelling drive” which 
psychology insists upon was largely from without; we must shift it 
to within, and there give it a chance to augment its force. The drive 
from without gets the low level of interest and attention; the drive 
from within reaches the high level. 

What I am aiming at is neither extreme individualization such 
as I pointed out in the cases of the essay teacher and the biography 
teacher, nor the regimentation of the old recitation. The former 
rests the responsibility for the learning activity upon the printed or 
mimeographed page—for many pupils with negligible results. The 
latter forces the teacher to assume the responsibility for the stu- 
dents’ learning—again too heavy a burden even if the teacher be a 
live-wire teacher. We all know where the responsibility for learning 
should lie—upon the pupil himself. 

This responsibility is developed, I believe, somewhere along the 
road between individualization and regimentation—t is akin to the 
socialized recitation in the very best sense of the term. I know of no 
better designation than the term informal discussion, located some- 
where between the socialized recitation at its best and the formal 
recitation at its best. It is the spirit of the seminar, with its ques- 
tioning attitude. One speaks when one has something to contribute, 
net when one is called upon. One speaks, as Dr. Lyman puts it, as 
the servant of an idea. The teacher guides, but never monopolizes, 
seldom dogmatizes. The teacher stimulates, draws forth illustra- 
tions, applications. The subject matter doesn’t suffer—what is 
worth while passes over into experience, gets used. In this informal 
group, conversation if the group is small, and informal discussion if 
it is larger, are the outstanding mediums. Even before our Dr. John- 
son (Dr. Roy I. Johnson, of St. Louis) pointed out to us the nine 
functional centers of expression, successful teachers had consist- 
ently and commendably used this center called informal discussion 
—nearest of all to that other center called conversation, wherein our 
language most lives. 

Such discussion becomes formalized when the group grows 
large, as large seminars in graduate schools all show. Informal dis- 
cussion must be genuine; its greatest enemy is perfunctoriness. It 
must be independent, but it is not of a piece with show off, nor bluff, 
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nor heckling. It gives two great opportunities for learning, oppor- 
tunities lost under most individualization schemes. These opportuni- 
ties are to learn to think by thinking within a group, and to learn to 
speak by speaking in behalf of one’s idea. Informal discussion aims 
at thinking a subject pretty well through. The class, by grace of the 
teacher’s help, understand exactly what the point of discussion is; 
they keep throwing themselves into the game, not making sugges- 
tions at random. Besides learning to think by thinking and learning 
to speak by speaking, they will learn courtesy by being courteous, 
co-operation by being co-operative, and they will acquire some de- 
gree of initiative by initiating and watching others initiate. They 
will take pride in a new ownership—the ownership of ideas. 

The language of such a procedure, since informal discussion is 
akin to conversation, should be pitched upon the colloquial level. 
It should not for long slip back, as it too frequently does, into the 
illiterate level; nor should it be keyed up to the formal level, for 
the discussion might be stifled by this language formality. It should 
be what common sense would expect under the stress of clashing 
ideas. It should be appropriate to what Miss Cook in the November 
Journal calls “those noisy skirmishes of opinion which attend the 
phenomenon of a mind coming into its own.” 

Herein are currents set up, currents of student opinion rather 
than teacher opinion or textbook opinion. Herein the voltage can 
be fairly constant, and when needed can be augmented. Herein is 
living in the present such as means richer living for the future. 
Herein is the attainable moving goal which Dewey calls “capacity 
for further growth.” 

This informal discussion, furthermore, should not usually be 
made up of scientific, eviscerating analyses, though for composition- 
al purposes it may become dissective discussion. All informal dis- 
cussion must needs be reigned in now and then, halted from gallop- 
ing far afield, so that waste may be minimized; but how much easier 
this is than putting life into some formal discussion! Informal dis- 
cussion will develop habits of self-criticism. It will struggle to be 
right. To develop habits of self-criticism, both of thought and of its 
expression, it is necessary that the majority of the pupil responses, 
opinions, and decisions be right, and that the majority of these be 
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clothed in suitable English at the colloquial level. Such discussion 
will not be satisfied with the momentum of the original drive; the 
drive ‘“‘will gather momentum from success.” 

I here hazard a guess that most schools in the United States 
still use the recitation, notwithstanding Professor Thayer’s opinion 
that the recitation is passing, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
recitation has almost disappeared from my home city. We should 
agree, however, with Professor Thayer that “the mastery of a text- 
book no longer constitutes the chief end of school education,” and 
that education is an active process in school as well as out. Now no 
special reorganization machinery is necessary to make the prevalent 
class recitation over for the procedure of informal group discussion. 
Let go of your formalism, and presto, chango! your informal group 
is before you. It need not inevitably be constructed into the parlia- 
mentary, self-directive type, for that may easily result in another 
formalism. Your room need not even be refurnished. Stop asking 
catechetical questions. Stop asking many questions of any kind; 
rather invite questions from the class, and watch the attitude veer, 
under your pressure, from lesson-learning to various adaptation 
processes. Ask such questions as stimulate application to life, such 
questions as lead to inquiry. Recede from the limelight and have 
speakers address the group rather than address you. Assume al- 
ways the students’ ownership of the discussion and their participa- 
tion in it. In this laboratory you shall mold numerous desirable 
character traits. 

Use individualization only where individualization is helpful, in 
subjects in which self-teaching is feasible—for such purposes as de- 
veloping taste, remedial work, and creative expression. But when 
motivation and discussion are needed to generate thought currents 
and to vitalize the carriers of such currents, let us encourage 
thoughtful discussion and free expression through the group outlet. 
Such procedure is no doubt old—it was used by the best teachers in 
the days of my youth—but it is well worthy of conservation. 
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POETRY APPRECIATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
HOWARD W. HINTZ 


Experiments have shown me that of all possible procedures in 
the teaching of poetry the most satisfactory has been that of laying 
something of a critical foundation first of all, and, then, after two or 
three weeks of introduction to the principles of literary apprecia- 
tion and critical judgment, beginning the actual study of the re- 
quired poems themselves. To be more explicit: I find that many, if 
not most, of the high-school Seniors do not comprehend the why and 
wherefor of poetry, any poetry, in the first instance. What is the 
reason and jutification of poetry? That is, they fail to recognize the 
factors which distinguish it basically from prose. They still have 
the notion that the chief difference is one of arrangement of lines 
and of rhyme. They fail to comprehend the essential inspiration of 
poetry, its function in giving expression to thoughts or feelings 
through a medium more seemingly adequate than prose. Therefore, 
for the first few days in that Senior class we talk simply about poet- 
ry, all poetry, any poetry, and the justification for its existence. We 
even talk about the verse the students have written, and find them 
admitting, one by one, that they have at one time or another ac- 
tually tried their hands at poetry. As we suggest the possible mo- 
tives which inspired these attempts, we find the light of recognition 
creeping over the faces of many. They begin to see that poetry has 
a function all its own to fulfil, for which prose seems quite inade- 
quate. By a recollection of their own emotional and intellectual ex- 
periences they soon get the idea that poetry serves in a realm so 
peculiarly its own that no other form can ever encroach upon it. 
From that point it is an easy step to an appreciation of the relation 
of poetry to the other arts, and the extent to which poetry is truly an 
art and has a close kinship with both painting and music. The 
thought of this association of ideas is a novel one to a large number 
of our students. Incidentally, these various aspects of the study are 
brought out, not by the lecture method alone, but by discussion as 
well. In a real sense the students arrive at these conclusions them- 
selves. The novelty of the subject provides much of the stimulus. 
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After we have at least conceived of the idea of the function and 
theory of poetry, we are ready to consider principles and values 
and bases of judgment. Already our students can distinguish a good 
piece of music from a poor one. Why not poetry? The principle is 
the same. A point should be made at the outset of the differences in 
quality in all works of art, and of the part that variations in per- 
sonality play upon individual reactions to art. Thus may the stu- 
dent account for differences of opinion about pieces which are all 
truly works of art. A point should also be made of the part the 
reader plays in securing an effect from a given piece of poetry. The 
student should be impressed with the fact that reading, especially 
in the case of poetry, is not a mere passive receptiveness on the part 
of the reader, but an active reaching forth in a quest for the truth of 
the poem as originally conceived in the poet’s mind. 

It is well, in this preliminary discussion, to introduce a few lead- 
ing ideas about the elements and materials of poetry—the several 
essentials that go to make up a finished poetic composition. To 
point out that in reality a poem is a simple idea couched in pictur- 
esque imagery and made impressive by the interplay of rhythm, 
rhyme, and figures of speech, is to reduce the theory of poetry to an 
analysis which the high-school student can understand and appre- 
ciate. Students are readily attracted to my little process of setting 
up a sort of literary yardstick of criticism. What are a few of the 
basic standards by which a student might decide for himself 
whether a poem—any poem—is a good one, is truly artistic and 
poetic, and of intrinsic value as far as the reader is concerned? One 
may set up whatever bases of measurement he wishes, so long as 
there is some standard. Mine is purely arbitrary, but it serves the 
purpose. I suggest to the students that we ask ourselves three 
questions about any given poem: first, does it convey an idea that 
we can understand; second, does that idea find any parallel in our 
own experience to make it significant to us; third, does the music, 
rhythm and cadence of it arouse any emotional reaction in us? On 
the basis of our answers to these questions, the poem may be judged 
and placed in a particular category. 

After we have demonstrated and discussed this suggested meas- 
ure of criticism, I read to the class some carefully selected modern 
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poems of varying types, and ask the students to form their own 
judgments of the poems on the basis of the three tests I have indi- 
cated. They seem to enjoy the process thoroughly. It is novel and 
takes on the aspect of a game to many of them. And for the first 
time poetry begins to take on a definite significance. They seem, 
quite readily, to grasp the basic idea involved in making literary 
judgments for themselves. 

There are several more steps that might wisely be taken before 
the actual study of the course poems is begun. One at least I think 
is altogether desirable: that is, the pointing out of a few of the 
structural elements of poetry, especially its compactness, its thrift- 
iness of words, the extent to which its lines, words, and phrases are 
charged with meaning through suggestion and imagery. This char- 
acteristic can easily be demonstrated by a few carefully selected 
quotations from the English poets, and especially from Milton him- 
self, The students are quick to see this point and appreciate it. 

After this introductory groundwork has been laid, I think we 
are at least more ready than we should have been without it, to be- 
gin the study of the poems. If there is time, it is helpful to spend an 
additional half-hour or so outlining the types and forms of poetry 
and indicating such basic differences as those between an ode and 
a sonnet. And invariably I find it helpful to preface the textual 
study of the Mmor Poems with a brief résumé of Milton’s life, 
bringing out the more dramatic phases of his career and acquainting 
the student with the truly unusual qualities of the man whose poems 
they are about to read. They are impressed with the versatility, 
courage, and genius of the man, and they are clearly more respon- 
sive to his works. Let it be noted that I do not suggest having the 
students read an introductory biographical sketch and asking them 
to summarize and report on it. Such a procedure would definitely 
defeat the end we are seeking. 

By this time the students are rather eager to get started on the 
study of the poems and to apply their newly discovered slide-rule 
of criticism to them. I first read the two companion poems through, 
one immediately following the other. And I make no explanatory 
comments whatever in the first reading. I simply go through both 
of them from beginning to end, suggesting first to the students that 
they observe as many impressions and pictures as possible from the 
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reading. After all, is not that the way every piece of poetry ought 
to be introduced to us—by a vocal reading, whether it be by our- 
selves or someone else who knows how to read poetry? And al- 
though most of the classical allusions are meaningless to the stu- 
dents on this first reading, they do seem to get an amazingly large 
number of impressions. There seems to be a first appreciation of 
the artistic quality of the poem—of the manner in which rhythm, 
sound, and imagery create an atmosphere relevant to the theme of 
each poem. This first impression seems to me to be one of major 
importance in the appreciation of any poem. 

The next step is the careful reading and analysis of each line 
with special reference to the imagery and the significance and mean- 
ing of the classical and mythological allusions. This phase of the 
study is in itself fascinating to the students, for the classical myth- 
ology is always attractive to them. They themselves elaborate upon 
the brief explanations, adding of their own store of knowledge to 
this or that classical story. And some of them, at least, seem to 
mark very early the peculiar genius of Milton in charging a few 
words with a whole current of meaning. They note the great con- 
ciseness and compactness of these Minor Poems. They discern for 
themselves most of the important structural qualities. Knowing 
what to look for, they find the discovery an exciting experience. 
They apply the three standards and measure the Milton poems by 
them. Some of the criticisms are encouragingly original, and some- 
times adverse, though intelligent. Such a combination is the surest 
sign of an awakening appreciation. Their attitude is changing from 
one of indifferent acceptance to aggressive interest. And such an 
attitude cannot be aroused by the old method of assigning a certain 
number of lines as homework and requiring that the students look 
up the references for themselves. That process is both distasteful 
and meaningless to the high-school grade of student. In my classes, 
where I explain the references and direct and stimulate discussion on 
the interesting points along the way, we really make a more detailed 
and elaborate study of the text than could ever be accomplished 
through the home-study process. With subject matter such as the 
Minor Poems, the students soon lose interest in the work because 
they are not yet ready to appreciate its beauty and worth without 
a constantly guiding hand. I can safely say that since I have em- 
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ployed the method of approach here outlined, I find practically no 
students who harbor the old antipathy toward poetic study. And 
the great majority give definite evidence of really appreciating the 
greatness of Milton’s poetry. If we can arouse an appreciation of 
these Minor Poems themselves, and at the same time use them as a 
medium for stimulating an interest in poetry as a form, then it 
seems to me we have put them to the best possible service as class- 
room material. 

Earlier in this article it was suggested that the course in poetry 
ought to serve as a stimulus for creative work in this form on the 
part of some of the students. I intimated that the arousing of the 
creative instincts ought to be one of the major objectives of the 
course, along with the development of the critical sense. Their de- 
sire to create (which is the first requisite of creation itself) follows 
closely upon appreciation of poetry as an artistic literary form. By 
the time we have reached the halfway mark in our study of the 
Minor Poems, some of the students are actively interested in the 
general subject of poetry. They keenly enjoy the half-hour spent 
each week in the reading and discussion of contemporary verse. As 
they apply their three standards to the modern poets, I suggest 
that they try their own hands at the composition of a poem, and 
that they present it for reading either to me personally or before the 
class as a whole. Apparently, of course, there is a reticence on the 
part of the students to offer such attempts at versifying as they 
might make, for anyone’s perusal. But invariably, after a week or 
so, a few students will come to me privately with an original poem. 
Together we go over the composition, and I suggest certain altera- 
tions and corrections either in phraseology or in meter. Sometimes 
we let the poem stand just as it is, and the student reads it before 
the class at our next poetry reading hour. The example thus set by 
the first venturesome ones soon stimulates the more modest pupils, 
who in many cases have already written verses which they have not 
felt free to present. During the last semester hardly a week went 
by without at least one poem being handed to me by some member 
of the class. Sometimes they were revised versions of verses offered 
previously; sometmes they were mere doggerel; sometimes they 
were crude expressions of truly worthy ideas; and occasionally 
they were poems which gave evidence of talent and poetic sensibil- 
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ity. Especially do the budding poets seem to like to experiment 
with the difficult sonnet form, and occasionally they meet with fair 
success. I had one sonnet this last semester which would have been 
worthy of any American anthology. In fact, as a result of the num- 
ber of really fine poems turned out by this class of which I am 
speaking, it was feasible to include a poetry section in the school 
yearbook for the first time in its history. A number of the verses 
published there were those modestly presented by the students of 
this class. 

The most satisfying result of this procedure in the teaching of 
poetry which I have here outlined is that the customary dislike for 
poetry as such, or for Milton’s Minor Poems specifically, seems to 
have been resolved into a genuine interest and appreciation. There 
seems to be a growing and frequently manifest respect for the dig- 
nity and beauty of poetry as a form of literature which holds a spe- 
cial significance for each individual. They begin to see the place of 
poetry in their own living experiences. And I believe these manifes- 
tations to be a sign that we are at least approaching the highest ob- 
jective which a poetry course can have. 

It might be argued that through such a procedure as this one 
turns the course into a study of aesthetics and literary appreciation. 
But it seems to me that any course in literature cannot well avoid 
being in a real sense a course in aesthetics and appreciation. 


CREATIVE WRITING OF FRESHMEN 
MILDRED WRIGHT 


In this study I was interested in examining the creative writing 
of Freshmen to see if the reading of various selected poems might 
give them new ideas for their original work and improve their style 
of writing. I also wished to see if pupils, from hearing a poem read, 
could give clearly their reaction in a single statement, based on one 
of the following questions: (1) What picture or other sense impres- ° 
sions do you get from the poem? (2) What thought about life is 
there in the poem? (3) What does the melody suggest to you? 

1. Did the reading of certain selected poems cause the pupils to 
think of similar or related experiences of their own and give them 
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new ideas for subjects for poems and themes ?—In selecting the fifty 
poems I have considered those whose content I thought would be 
related to the experiences of the pupils, poems that would imme- 
diately cause some of them to say to themselves, ‘““That makes me 
think of something I did or saw last summer,” or “We have some- 
thing similar to that at home, which I should like to describe,” or 
“T think that idea is true because I had the same thing happen to 
me.” 

Each day for two weeks, I read five poems in class, pausing sev- 
eral minutes after each poem for the pupil to write his reaction to 
the poem in a sentence. I emphasized the idea that if he saw a pic- 
ture he should try to make us see that picture from his sentence; if 
he realized the idea of the poem, he should state it clearly and force- 
fully, so that the rest would comprehend; or if he heard a melody, he 
should tell us what the sound was like. 

These sentences were handed in. Taking each poem up sepa- 
rately, I asked what it had suggested to them. In each of the five 
classes, I found that the poems had given a variety of ideas for their 
original theme for the next day. Usually after the discussion there 
was about fifteen minutes left of the class period for them to decide 
definitely on a subject and to start their work. Fortunately the 
poems chosen did offer motivation, and the pupils generally knew 
what their subject was going to be before they left the room. 

From the poetry and prose written, we selected the best poems 
and themes, which we included in our two classbooks. The poems 
we grouped in Part I under the “Pegasus” headings: 

Out-of-Doors with Pegasus 

In the Path of Pegasus 

Pegasus Soars 

Pegasus Capers 
A list now follows of the pupils’ titles, grouped according to the 
poems which suggested them: 


The Death of Puck, by Eugene Lee Hamilton 
Bambi, Titania, Pan and the Youth, Daphne 
In Vain Today, by Austin Dobson 
Vain Hope, To Pegasus, Protest, Perversity 
The Rabbit, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
The Squirrel, A Frog, The Chipmunk, Grand Island, Fluff 
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Dandelion, by Hilda Conkling 
Woodland Church, The Daffodil 
When the Green Gits Back in the Trees, by James Whitcomb Riley 
When the Grass Is Green and the Birds Come Back, Spring on a Farm 
Autumn, by Emily Dickinson 
Autumn, The Forest, On the River in Autumn 
Silver, by Walter de la Mare 
Moonlight, Gold, I Went Down to the River 
Buns for Tea, by Dorothy M. Richardson 
Mr. Bun, Tea Time 
Escape at Bed Time, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Forbidden Pastimes 
Fishing Fleet, by Lincoln Colcord 
Sailing, The Departure 
Ridin’, by Badger Clark 
While You Sleep, Fishing for Trout 
Tired Tim, by Walter de la Mare 
Poor Fritchoff 
A Japanese Vase Wrought in Metals, by Marjorie Allan Seiffert 


A Chinese Vase, A Japanese Tapestry Embroidered in Silk, My Chinese 


Coolie Coat, Poor Things! 
W eek-End, by Harold Monro 


Just a Conversation, Saturday Night, A Quarrel, How Times Have 


Changed! 
Duty, by Edwin Markham 
A Penalty, A Duty and Its Friends 
The Land of Story Books, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Journeys through Book Land 
Fable, by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Fable 
The Pasture, by Robert Frost 
Visiting, The New-born Calf, A Branding 
Tewkesbury Road, by John Masefield 
A Well-known Road, A Road through a Farm, The Trail, River Banks 
Aunt Selina, by Carol Haynes 
Comp’ny 
Washerwoman’s Song, by L. A. G. Strong 
A Pirate’s Song, A Sailor’s Song, The Trash-Man’s Song 
Cargoes, by John Masefield 
My Dream Ship, Transportation, Dream Ships 
A Street Scene, by Lizette Reese 
The Hurdy-Gurdy Man, A Street Scene during a Blizzard 
A Comparison, by John Farrar 
A Comparison 
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Sea Shell, by Amy Lowell 
Silhouettes, The Tower, The Great Stone Face 
Brooklyn Bridge at Dawn, by Richard le Galliene 
City Views, Rush Hours in the Loop, The Brooklyn Bridge in Winter 


Miracles, by Walt Whitman 
Our Miracles 
To James Whitcomb Riley, by Rudyard Kipling 
To My Mother 
The Ambitious Mouse, by John Farrar 
Want a Million? If, A Wish, Nonsense Rhyme, A Candy School 
The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky, by Vachel Lindsay 
The Clouded Moon, The Solving of a Great Mystery, Fightin’, The Man 
in the Moon 


2. Could the pupil, from hearing the poem read, clearly state 
his reaction in a single statement ?—In the statement of their indi- 
vidual reactions to the poem, in a single sentence based on the three 
suggestions given, I felt that the pupils did unusually well in pre- 
senting a picture or a general idea of the poem. On the day following 
the first reading I re-read the poem and then read the five best sen- 
tences that had been written for each, and the names of those who 
had written them. By the time we had finished the study, seventy- 
four of the ninety-three pupils had their sentences read as being un- 
usually good. 

A list of the best of the summaries for each of the fifty poems we 
included in Part II of our collection. 

I quote several of these sentences written by the pupils: 

“Sea Fever, by John Masefield, presents a picture of the sea 
with gulls flying over it, a misty day, a strong wind, and a white- 
sailed ship.” 

“Brooklyn Bridge at Dawn, by Richard La Galliene gives the 
picture of Brooklyn Bridge asleep, forsaken, and hung like a 
skein of gossamer above the silent river.”’ 

“In Sea Shell, by Amy Lowell, she wants the shell to tell of al! 
the things it knows,—of tropical trees and sea-horses in great green 
caves.” 

“Softly, smoothly go the boats with cargoes of ivory and san- 
dalwood; stately goes the one loaded with precious gems; and 
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choppily, harshly, goes the coaster loaded with pig-iron and tin 
trays” (Cargoes, by John Masefield). 

“In The Fishing Fleet, by Lincoln Colcord, I get the picture of 
brown fishing-boats going out in the early morn on a jade sea, leav- 
ing in their wake a line of yellow foam.” 

3. Was the prose better as a result of the study of the poetry?— 
Throughout the entire study the majority of the pupils chose to at- 
tempt poetry instead of prose, but the study of the poetry especially 
influenced the prose in the single sentences about the poems. These 
sentences seemed to me far better than their customary writing be- 
cause a consciousness was developed that a sentence might be ar- 
tistic. At first they wanted to use more than one sentence, and some 
were guilty of the comma splice. To avoid this, clauses, taught in 
the grammar work of this quarter, proved to be useful, and the ap- 
positive also became more popular. I believe a grammar sense was 
developed, and a correlation established between grammar and 
composition. 

What interested me about the themes suggested by the poetry 
was that they were very different from the high-school theme that 
I usually receive—not at all extraordinary but showing the influ- 
ence of this particular study of poetry because they definitely tried 
to present a realistic picture by appealing to the senses. We in- 
cluded nineteen of these themes in Part II of our class book. 

Conclusion.—This study of the Freshman’s appreciation of 
poetry and its effect on his creative writing shows that: 

1. The reading of these poems, selected because of the possi- 
bility of their arousing in the pupils a consciousness of having expe- 
rienced similar feelings, did give the pupils new ideas for subjects 
for poems and themes. 

2. The majority of the pupils were able to state clearly and 
effectively their reaction to a poem in a single statement from hear- 
ing a poem, often an unfamiliar one, read once. 

3. While more pupils chose to attempt poetry than prose after 
hearing the poem read, there was a decided improvement in the sen- 
tence structure and content of the prose as a result of the study. 
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ENGLISH USAGE FOR TEACHERS 
E. R. BARRETT 


Nowhere else in human life is the power of tradition mightier 
than in the schools. Though here and there a Moses may arise and 
preach deliverance to the captives, the most of us seem to prefer to 
remain in bondage to the past. Our academic garbs are symbolic of 
this fact. Only in the school and, to a certain extent, the church, 
half-sister to the school, are these medieval badges of rank and po- 
sition still preserved in America. Rarely does an educational insti- 
tution, be it elementary school, secondary school, or university, 
make any radical departure from established norms. When a school 
of any grade does make such departure, it is usually regarded with 
much suspicion by the orthodox. 

Teachers everywhere are extremely prone to do unto others as 
they have been done by. They adopt, from their favorite teacher, 
the ideas, the data, the methods, the mannerisms—everything that 
can be appropriated—and put them all into practice in their own 
classrooms. 

Textbook-makers, as a rule, examine other texts and, without 
challenging the dicta therein contained, repeat them in their books. 
We English teachers, like the rest, follow the herd. Though we of 
all teachers should not, we seem especially prone to do so. In our 
field “authority” has come to be an idol to which we bow down and 
worship. If the dictionary says so, that is the final word. It is as 
though the heavens had opened and the Eternal had spoken. 

Next to the Bible and the dictionary comes the handbook, but 
with more holiness than the former and more explicit fiat than the 
latter. Following the handbook come grammar and rhetoric text- 
books. It was really something of a shock to me about eight or ten 
years ago to read in the English Journal a long list of items in regard 
to which these authorities do not agree with each other. Handbooks 
have appeared since that article was published, continuing to give 
final decisions upon the many moot points. 

We say that usage determines what is right and what is wrong, 
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and accept the afore-named authorities as infallible guides to what 
is best usage, but the term “best usage” is extremely vague. We teach 
that the correct language is that used by the best writers and 
speakers, but who are best? I remember that years ago an article 
appeared in a magazine pointing out numerous mistakes in English 
made by Sir Walter Scott. Professor Lounsberry, I believe it was, 
made the succinct reply that Scott made no mistakes. Scott’s use 
of aterm made it right, regardless of rhetoricians and grammarians. 
That may be all right for Sir Walter, but who of our more recent 
writers belong in this class? For instance, I wonder how Woodrow 
Wilson should rank in this connection, or Theodore Roosevelt, or 
H. G. Wells, or William Allen White, or Sinclair Lewis. Where shall 
we draw the line? Does the fact that Theodore Roosevelt says in 
one of his books “The boy dove into the bushes” make the use of 
“dove” as a past tense of “dive” correct? 

“Correct usage” is not a hard and fast term. There is almost as 
infinite a variety of shades of right or wrong in English usage as 
there are shades of right and wrong in the moral sphere. Teachers 
of English have been inclined to approach the subject from the view- 
point that everything can be definitely set down as right or wrong 
with a strong line of demarcation between them. 

What we as teachers, need to do is to avoid the no-man’s-land of 
usages condemned by textbooks but found extensively in good writ- 
ing, and then to concentrate our attack on those usages which are 
wrong in both theory and general practice. Complete agreement 
seems impossible on anything. 

It behooves us teachers of English in teacher training schools 
to examine well the subject matter that we are handing out. For us, 
this course of procedure is especially important, since it is surely 
desirable that our students when they become school teachers 
should use a high grade of English before their pupils and, at the 
same time, not be guilty of wasting time and energy in a vain at- 
tempt to retard the natural progress and development of the lan- 
guage. If we were powerful enough to alter the course of the English 
language, it might be well for us to set up some desirable standards 
and to expend great effort to bring the public to conform to those 
standards. But the language sweeps on its course as indifferent to 
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our feeble efforts as the ocean currents are to the ships on the sur- 
face. Since, then, to change the figure, we are unable to make the 
mountain come to us, it is wise and expedient for us to go to the 
mountain, or, in other words, make our teaching conform to the 
language. How, then, are we to determine just what our language 
is or should be? 

For several reasons we should not be extreme purists. In the 
first place, our job is large enough without our taking on any un- 
necessary labor. If we can take such raw material as comes to us, 
and in two, three, or four years turn out teachers with a use of Eng- 
lish that will be equal, say, to the upper tenth of the communities in 
which they move, we have done a good work, even though these 
teachers do not all come up to the Woolley standard of purity. To 
do this, we must narrow our objectives. To attempt too much is to 
accomplish too little. 

In the second place, if we make much ado over what seems to 
our students to be trivialities we lose, to a certain degree, their re- 
spect and their confidence. If we insist that a certain usage is wrong, 
and they hear that usage from their other teachers and find it in their 
textbooks and the newspapers and magazines, they come to feel 
that all we are giving them is of little consequence, and that we are 
foolishly fastidious and impractical—“prissy.” 

The third reason for liberality in teaching usage is, perhaps, the 
most important of all. That is, what we are saying is wrong may be 
rapidly becoming right. Our language is constantly changing. 
What was not in good usage even when the dictionaries were pub- 
lished may now have been made good usage by its general adoption 
by some prominent writers and speakers. Changes in the language 
are inevitable and may be good and desirable. 

A better policy for teachers to take in the matter is not one of 
arbitrary, dictatorial pronouncement, but one in which the students 
are set to work to observe for themselves. Recently in a class of 
mine a bright young woman said that she had been taught that she 
should never begin a sentence with “and,” and she brought forth a 
textbook that objected to that practice. I asked each one in the 
class to look in some first-class magazine and in other textbooks 
than English to find out whether writers do begin sentences with 
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“and.” Perhaps all this research work was hardly worth while for 
so trivial a point, but it amply paid, I believe, in that it brought the 
class into a better attitude of mind toward the whole subject, and I 
hope toward the teacher. 

Dictionaries and handbooks should be of service, but as help- 
ers, not as masters. In regard to our word dove, for instance, 
Webster’s International and the Standard Dictionary both label it 
as “colloquial.” The Oxford Dictionary gives two quotations using 
dove. The Century Dictionary gives the past of dive as “dived 
(sometimes dove)” and says dove is common in colloquial speech 
and is found in good literature, and then it cites several passages, 
one from G. W. Cable’s Old Creole Days and another from an early 
edition of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Among the handbooks, Woolley and the recent revision by Dr. 
Scott both say “dove should not be used.”’ Smart’s Handbook of Ef- 
fective Writing says, “The past tense of dive is dived, not dove.” 

When I turn to usage, I hear it frequently in the speech of col- 
lege men. Once I heard a college teacher of English use the word in 
telling of his experiences on a duck-hunting expedition, and once I 
found it in a newspaper story. On the other hand, I have found the 
orthodox form, dived, used many times in print in all kinds of 
places: Associated Press dispatches, sporting magazines, and in 
books. 

Another argument may be made against the use of dove. 
Although in many details our language is extremely illogical, still, 
other things being equal, logic should have some weight in deter- 
mining our attitude toward a word. Probably the use of dove as the 
past of dive is due to the attraction of the strong verb drive, drove, 
driven. But if dive is to become a strong verb, it should have the 
participial form diven. I have yet to hear or see this word used. 
Though not entirely without precedent that a verb should be part 
weak and part strong, the instances are few and are illogical. 

On the whole, then, it would appear that the use of dove is at 
least questionable, but a user of the term ought not to be in danger 
of hell fire. 

However, the word dove, if it is a word, is elaborated upon 
here, not with any intent to establish its status in the language, but 
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as an example of what the teacher’s attitude should be on the whole 
subject of usage—an attitude of questioning, of investigating what 
our usage really is, of challenging arbitrary pronouncements instead 
of making them. 

Many are inclined to cry out “Unclean! Unclean!”’ against 
every word that the dictionary labels “‘colloquial.’”” Yet Webster de- 
fines colloquial as “‘pertaining to, or used in conversation, especially 
familiar conversation; hence, informal.” Several other dictionary 
classifications of words rank below that of colloquial, such as pro- 
vincial, illiterate, slang,and vulgarism. And surely there are degrees 
of colloquialism. Soon after a word becomes rather familiar, as a 
colloquialism, it usually makes its début into the polite society of 
literary English through the pages of some great writer. 

Many expressions that the handbooks condemn unreservedly 
are rapidly taking their places among our staunch English idioms. 
For example, different than instead of different from is objected to 
by the handbooks, and yet it may be found frequently in such pe- 
riodicals as the Atlantic Monthly, or in the New York Times. It 
occurs in Hackett’s Life of Henry VIII. 

An outlaw term that is even more frequently used is the reason 
is because, instead of the reasonis that. Even Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
who may be regarded as one of the purest of the purists, has this 
sentence in Fisherman’s Luck, page 52: “The reason why life some- 
times seems dull to us is because we do not perceive the importance 
and the excitement of getting bait.” 

One of the principal speakers at a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English several years ago was the head of the 
English department in a large university. He had an excellent ad- 
dress, which apparently he had carefully prepared. Not once, but 
a number of times in his address, he said we will, where, according 
to the textbooks, he should have said we shall. At least one who 
heard that address decided then and there, if that man on that occa- 
sion to that audience could use will for shall in the first person future 
tense, there were some Freshmen classes that were not thereafter 
going to be harassed with that problem. Will has been gradually 
supplanting shall for a long time, until now shall as first person fu- 
ture is about gone from our speech. 
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As long ago as 1858 George P. Marsh in his Lectures on the 
English Language delivered at Columbia University (then Colum- 
bia College) said: “In Scotland, and in many parts of the United 
States will and shall are confounded, or at least not employed ac- 
cording to established English usage.” He predicted that “at no 
very distant day, this verbal quibble will disappear.” Professor 
John Earle, of Oxford University, in his A Simple Grammar of 
English (1898), says that “will is ever slowly gaining in its long 
rivalry with shall,” 

Today many distinguished linguists, such as O. F. Emerson, 
Western Reserve University, and G. P. Krapp, Columbia, say that 
“the text book distinction between the first person and the second 
and third persons of the future tense is not generally observed.” 

E. A. Cross, in Fundamentals of English, after giving a few of 
the rules for the use of will and shall, says that “in the pages of 
standard literature violations of every one of them occur.”’ 

H. L. Mencken, in The American Language, says, in speaking 
of the future tense, “will is sound American . . . . and shall is al- 
most invariably an expression of authority.” 

Some reason may have existed for maintaining the use of shall 
in the first person when will and shall were still notional verbs, but 
now the differentiation is useless, arbitrary, and troublesome. 

The use of a word should be determined to some extent by the 
need of it. We need, for example, the word /ike used as a conjunc- 
tion, and its use in that way seems to be growing. The use of as is 
not always a satisfactory substitute, since as has a strong connota- 
tion of time. “She thinks as I do about the matter” may mean “She 
thinks while I think”; “She thinks like me”’ is hardly satisfactory. 
“She thinks in the same way that I do” is too much circumlocution. 
How impressive, on the other hand, is the sentence “She thinks like 
I do about the matter.”’ The whole purpose of language is to express 
thought clearly and effectively. Why should English teachers, then, 
be so sanguinary in their attacks on the useful little conjunction 
like? The only answer is that the dictionaries and handbooks dis- 
approve and thou, oh English teacher, must honor thy dictionary 
and thy handbook that thy days may be long in the orthodox insti- 
tution in which thy God hath placed thee. 
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But seeds of revolution, or of reformation, are being scattered. 
One of the most practical movements that have been made in regard 
to the subject is the survey conducted by Professor Leonard and 
Professor Moffett. The results of that survey were published in the 
English Journal for May, 1927. A list is given there of terms that 
have been the cause of the wearing down of many a red lead pencil 
and that are now thought to be good usage by distinguished lin- 
guists, authors, editors, business men, and teachers. The vote of 
these men is unquestionably conservative, for though they were 
instructed to score terms “according to your observation of what is 
actual usage rather than your opinion of what usage should be,” 
they could hardly help being influenced by their theory of what 
should be. I can imagine that if John Galsworthy were asked wheth- 
er he thought the use of only is good in the following sentence, 
“Poets are like Roman emperors and only become gods when they 
die,” he would say ‘“‘No, ‘only’ is a misplaced modifier and is not 
good.” Yet this sentence is taken from Francis Thompson’s “‘Shel- 
ley.”” And what is more, Mr. Galsworthy himself uses that very con- 
struction frequently. He says, in A Silent Wooing, ‘And of the 
characters therein he could only remember a cat’’; and again in the 
same, “These horses only came from Columbia yesterday”; and 
again in Passers By, “He remembered that face though he had only 
seen it in that gallery off Cork Street.” 

It might be helpful if the English Journal would open a depart- 
ment under some such heading as Usages of Prominent Writers, 
and if English teachers all over the country would send in extracts 
of nonconformity found in their reading. By multiplying examples 
of newer English, teachers might be brought to observe both parts 
of Pope’s injunction, 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


At present English teachers, as a rule, observe only the first half of 
this often-quoted couplet. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATIC CLUB 
JESSIE A. SOUTHARD 


In his article on ‘The Senior Play” in the English Journal for 
November, Mr. Newlin asks why Mary Ann doesn’t have a dra- 
matic club. I, too, wonder why, and that I may encourage her to try 
the adventure, I should like to suggest the following method of pro- 
cedure: 

Suppose the Senior play has been given during the winter and 
only Seniors have taken part. If it has been a success, the Juniors 
or the athletic association or some other organization financially 
embarrassed, still under the spell of footlight publicity and “easy” 
(?) money, is sure to be saying, “Why can’t we put on a play?” 
Let Mary Ann take advantage of their enthusiasm and prepare a 
second program, but this time I would suggest a group of one-act 
plays, since in those more people share in more nearly equal pro- 
portions the burden of production. If this is a success, and it will 
be since audiences are very charitable toward high-school produc- 
tions until increasing excellence makes them critical, then Mary 
Ann may casually suggest, “If you people who have been in plays 
this year are interested in forming a dramatic club, come around 
tomorrow afternoon and we'll talk it over.”’ Not one will be absent. 

From the first meeting there should be careful adherence to 
parliamentary procedure and a chairman from the group should 
be selected immediately. Mary Ann should be as inconspicuous as 
possible, for there should never be a suggestion that this is “her” 
club. Success doesn’t lie in that direction. She may suggest to the 
chairman, if there seems to be a pause in proceedings, that they 
talk over their ideas as to what the purpose of the club should be, 
of whom it should be composed, and how it should be conducted. 
There will be some who will look upon it as another form of social 
activity; some who will desire serious study and place it on a plane 
with classroom work; but most of the group will “think it will be 
fun to have a club.” Inevitably Mary Ann will be asked to have an 
opinion, and the organization of the club I know best may help 
her to crystallize ideas already presented. 
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The organizing group in this case was small, six or eight people 
who had taken part in plays in previous years. They were exceed- 
ingly interested in dramatics and wanted a club that students would 
be eager to join, one that would stand for definite achievement. At 
their first meeting they discussed various plans of organization, 
including a point system of membership, and then elected a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution. Armed with a model constitution, 
the committee set seriously to work. Although the faculty coach 
was frequently present at their meetings, she took little or no part 
in the discussion. 

The usual officers were provided for—president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer, provision was made for time and place 
of meeting, appointment of committees, payment of dues, and all 
the usual procedure. Difficulty came when the question of mem- 
bership was encountered. If anyone who wished became a mem- 
ber, there would be no prestige in membership and the club would 
be weighted with a comparatively uninterested group. It must be 
a privilege to belong. The plan of points was discussed long and 
heatedly, and finally a schedule was drawn up which could be 
submitted to the entire group. It was discussed and revised and the 
following plan finally adopted. I can scarcely say finally, for it 
is constantly being enlarged and revised to increase the oppor- 
tunities for those who wish to work for points. 

The following is the general plan as it has been in operation for 
the last two or three years. And may I say that much of its success 
depends upon the accuracy and efficiency of the secretary who must 
keep careful record of all work? First in importance come the 
points awarded for actual participation in plays—four points for 
a major part in a three-, four-, or five-act play, from one to two 
points for a minor part, two points for the principal part in a one- 
act play, from one-half to one point for a minor part. This applies, 
of course, to plays given as public performances and one-half the 
first number of points is given in addition if there is a second per- 
formance. For principal parts in short plays given at club meet- 
ings, school parties, or as part of assembly programs, where there 
are few rehearsals, one point is given, and one-half point for minor 
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parts. Where the number of points is variable, the constitution 
reads “at discretion of coach,” but such questions were usually 
settled in conference with the president and secretary. 

Next in importance was the prompter and assistant coach, who 
was expected to attend all rehearsals after the books were out of the 
hands of the cast, who took charge of rehearsals if the faculty coach 
was absent, drilled members of the cast on particular lines or scenes 
where memory was faulty, accepted responsibility for the presence 
of the cast at rehearsals, read the lines for any who might be absent, 
and sometimes acted as property manager, if few properties were 
required. Points were from one to three for a long play and one-half 
to one for a short play, depending on the amount of time spent. 
From the first the faculty coach did no prompting and the student 
prompter was never known to fail, no matter how serious the tangle. 
The stage manager and property manager also had a variable num- 
ber of points, from one-half to two, depending on the amount of 
work necessary. 

The scenery—one plain interior which could be adapted by 
interchangeable panels—was homemade and belonged to the club. 
This was usually placed for the year in charge of one boy recom- 
mended by the manual-training instructor. He chose his own as- 
sistants and reported the approximate amount of time spent in put- 
ting up and taking down the set, making new panels, etc. The club 
as a whole voted the award of points in this case at the end of the 
year. Lighting was provided for in the same way by a member of 
the electricity class. 

Frequently the boys earning membership in this way were boys 
who could never have been cajoled into taking a réle in a play, and 
there were others who from shyness, speech impediments, or other 
reasons were prevented from acting but who were tremendously 
eager to join. Points came to be awarded for posters—one point for 
three acceptable posters—and for the typing of parts, particularly 
when one-act plays were used which were not available except in 
expensive collections. 

A flexible schedule has grown up whereby almost anyone who 
wishes may earn membership before graduation by one means or 
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another. Costuming offers the same opportunity to the girls that 
scenery does to the boys, and there will be other forms of participa- 
tion that will become evident from time to time. 

It was decided that six points would be the basis of membership 
and of the award of the club insignia—the club emblem combined 
with the school letter. For sixteen points a gold pin and honorary 
membership after graduation are awarded. The membership has 
been confined almost entirely to Juniors and Seniors, but the lower 
classes work eagerly for points and feel the privilege of member- 
ship more than if admission were made easier. 

The constitution provided that business meetings should be 
held once a month. Usually after each public dramatic performance 
a tea, dance, or party of some sort has been held to welcome mem- 
bers who have just earned the requisite number of points. These 
provide the social life of the club and are not the least of its attrac- 
tions. 

There is opportunity to broaden the activities and value of such 
a club by combining with the business meeting talks on plays, act- 
ing, makeup, and other allied interests, programs either by club 
members or outside speakers. Whether she is in a large or small 
town, Mary Ann can find someone who can talk informally on cur- 
rent plays and tendencies in the modern theater. If she is ina city, 
her opportunities are infinitely greater. In any case, club funds can 
make available such magazines as Theatre Arts Monthly, Theatre, 
and Drama, so that club members may read for themselves what is 
going on in the theater world today. 

The possibilities opening before Mary Ann are infinite. She 
may feel her inexperience but she will grow with her group; to- 
gether they will have their embarrassments, disappointments, and 
failures, but together they will share the rewards so much greater 
that only the joy of the work remains. I envy Mary Ann. 
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BROADCAST, KDKA 
THE BOOK REVIEW: UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH STUDIO 


November 21, 1929 
ELIZABETH COLLETTE 


Miss C.: You have gathered a great deal of very interesting in- 
formation about what a book review must give and what it may give 
about a book. From the looks of this much-scrawled blackboard, 
however, I believe someone had best summarize matters for us for 
fear of mistakes. Gregg, will you please tell us just what a book re- 
view must tell about the book being reviewed ? 

Gregg: May I look at the board? 

Miss C.: Yes. 

Gregg (reading): It must give the author, the title, the kind of 
book, the theme of the book, the author’s style, and the critic’s 
opinion. 

Miss C.: Of all these, which is the most important? 

Gregg: Some one underscored critic’s opinion. 

Miss C.: And correctly, for that determines everything else. 
Do these few items make a review? 

Gregg: No, Joe said there must be several mays also. 

Miss C.: I wonder which of the long list of mays are most im- 
portant and most likely to be used. (Hands up.) Emma? 

Emma: Reviews of fiction would need plot or setting. 

Miss C.: Or character. Do any of you think of a book which 
could not be really understood without some knowledge of the au- 
thor’s life? (Hands up.) Margaret? 

Margaret: David Copperfield. 

Miss C.: Good. Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth: Or Poe’s Tales. 

Miss C.: Many books grow out of an author’s experience. I had 
almost said most books do. 

Margaret: Should quotations be used, Miss Collette? 

Miss C.: Yes, if chosen wisely and for the purpose of showing 
some characteristic of the author or book. They are difficult to 
manage but very affective. What is meant by comparison, Emma? 
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Emma: Comparison of one book with another or of one author 
with another. 

Miss C.: You are reading a Shaw play, are you not? Is it your 
first? 

Emma: No, I read Androcles and the Lion last summer. It’s 
very different from Saint Joan. 

Miss C.: Be sure to say so in your review, and tell how it is dif- 
ferent. A famous reviewer once described the ideal critic as one who 
has read everything. None of us fit that description; but the more 
books by one author we have read, the more books of a single type, 
or on a certain subject we are acquainted with, the more worth while 
our opinions will be. 

Margaret: Miss Collette, we have been studying vocabularies. 
Is there a special book reviewer’s vocabulary ? 

Miss C.: Yes. Haven’t you some idea what sort of words a critic 
of books would need? 

Margaret (hesitating): He would need a lot of adjectives 
some complimentary, some not. 

Miss C.: And wouldn’t he need to be familiar with terms like 
plot and setting and climax? We haven’t time today to go into the 
matter of the reviewer’s vocabulary, but, as we write our own re- 
views, we shall keep a special vocabulary list—a critical vocabulary. 
Elizabeth, you suggested that a visit to Brentano’s new bookstore 
might shed light on the book review. Did it? 

Elizabeth: Oh, yes. They were very nice to me. They showed 
me printed reviews of a lot of popular new books—even gave me 
some. The salesman I talked with seemed to know a good deal about 
books. When I told him we are studying reviews in English, he 
asked me to invite everyone in the class to come in any time to look 
at books or to ask questions. 

Miss C.: Did he make you feel you had to buy something, Eliz- 
abeth? 

Elizabeth: Oh, no. The place is more like a library than a store. 
There are chairs and tables. I stayed awhile to read. 

Miss C.: Lewis, were you able to get an interview with Harvey 
Gaul, the composer and musical and literary critic? 

Lewis: Yes, we talked about what a critic should say and what 
he should not. He said a critic is paid for his personal opinion, and 
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if he doesn’t give it, he is not much of a critic. When we were talk- 
ing about the musts and mays of a book review a few minutes ago, 
you said the critic’s opinion is the most important. Mr. Gaul thinks 
so, too. 

Miss C.: You are reviewing a play by Shakespeare. Did you 
ask Mr. Gaul about Shakespearean reviews ? 

Lewis: Yes. He said in reviewing Shakespeare you should dis- 
cuss the characters and also try to get the philosophy of the play. 
He thinks Shakespeare hard for a high-school student to review and 
remarked he didn’t wonder I was “‘in a fog.” 

Miss C.: Lhave insisted today on your using the term “review” 
instead of “report.” How were you accustomed to report on the 
books you read outside of class in your Freshman and Sophomore 
English classes? Do any of you remember? William? 

William: One teacher gave us a test on Oliver Twist. 

Miss C.: Gregg? 

Gregg: We were given an outline to fill out. 

Miss C.: Do you remember any of the headings of the outline? 

Gregg: Yes. Setting, character, chief incidents, our opinion of 
the book were some of them. 

Miss C.: Those are the very same items we find book reviewers 
using, aren’t they? Did one outline do for all the class, Gregg? 

Gregg: When we all read the same book or the same sort of 
book. Once the teacher had to make several outlines because some 
of us read fiction, some biography, and some, some other sort of 
book. 

Miss C.: Exactly—different plans for different sorts of books. 
Now that you are Juniors, you are, it seems to me, mature enough to 
make your own outlines. I shall step out of the picture entirely. I 
shall not make a different outline for each sort of book. You shall 
make your own—each one make a special outline for his own book. 
If there are no more questions, will you take down quickly tomor- 
row’s assignment? Afterward there will be time for discussion of 
your plans for your own reviews. 

1. Make a simple outline or list of items to be included in your 
own book review. Be sure to include all the musts and several mays. 

2. Write, in a single sentence, the main idea you wish to give 
about the book—your opinion of it. 
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3. Test the unity of your outline by comparing it with the sen- 
tence. Does every item have some bearing on the main idea? Are 
they arranged in the best order to bring out this idea? 

4. You may need to rewrite the outline. 

It will be quite impossible to talk about each book before the pe- 
riod ends, but we can discuss plans for reviews of several different 
sorts. Has any one any question in regard to his particular book? 
Richard? 

Does anyone else have any questions about his review? 
Rodgers? 

Rodgers: I don’t know what to do with O. Henry’s The Four 
Million (discouraged tone) ; there are twenty stories in it. 

Miss C.: Have you discovered why these stories are all in one 
book ? 

Rodgers (slowly): Well, they’re all by one author. 

Miss C.: Why is the book called The Four Million? 

Rodgers: I don’t know. 

Miss C.: Haven’t you ever heard of New York’s four hundred? 

Rodgers: No. 

Miss C.: Perhaps the four hundred gave O. Henry the idea for 
his title. Have you finished the book, Rodgers? 

Rodgers: No-o. 

Miss C.: Read the rest of the stories and try to find a reason for 
the title. It may help you to write the review. Anyone else? Bessie? 

Bessie: How shall I write a review of a play? I couldn’t find 
any in the magazines. 

Miss C.: What are you reading, Bessie? 

Bessie: Comedy of Errors. 

Miss C.: Do you like it? 

Bessie: Not very well. 

Miss C.: Why not? 

Bessie: I don’t quite understand it. 

Miss C.: Do you think, class, that it would be all right for Bes- 
sie to read the story of the Comedy of Errors from Lambs’ Tales 
from Shakespeare? 

Class: Yes. No. 

Miss C.: Why do you say “yes,”’ Lewis? 

Lewis: At least, it would let her know what it’s all about. 
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Miss C.: Why do you say “no,” Reiser? 

Reiser: It might be a temptation to substitute the story of the 
play for the play itself. 

Miss C.: I doubt if the wide-awake teacher would let Bessie 

report on a story from Shakespeare instead of the play itself. Be- 
sides, if she has the story straight, then she will have time to pay 
> attention to the character portrayed, language, and philosophy that 
Harvey Gaul advises the critic of Shakespeare to observe. Better 
? get Lamb, Bessie. Then go back to the play. William, you, I believe, 
. are reading a new book. 
r William: One of the newest—All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Miss C.: Some one told me the other day that some one else 
e said a copy of that book should be in the hands of every high-school 
; boy and girl in America. Do you agree? 

William (slowly): No, I can’t say I do. Some of them might 
not be interested. Some might not like it—it’s rather awful in places 
—all seven young men are killed. 

? | Miss C.: How old were you, William, when the Armistice was 

signed? 

ir William (thinking): About five. 

Miss C.: Do you remember anything about it? 

William: Not much (slowly). It may sound funny (sort of 

ir laughs) but I remember a lot of big boys shouting, “The war is 

over” (remembering). I climbed on a wagon with them and we all 

d rode up and down the street. I shouted too. 

Miss C. (thoughtfully): Last year Wings, the war movie, was 

given in our Peabody auditorium. It was all very real to me—too 
real—but the boys and girls around me seemed to think it just a 
thrilling story. You think about it. Perhaps the man who said Al/ 
Quiet on the Western Front should be in the hands of every high- 
school boy and girl is right. Have you read any reviews of the book, 
William? 

William: No. 

s Miss C.: Why don’t you? Almost every magazine that carries 

book reviews has reviewed it. There’s an especially fine account in 

a recent New York Times. Would it be wrong for you to read these 

reviews before making your own? 
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William: Not wrong, maybe, but they might disagree with me 
and I might lose my own first opinion of the book. 

Miss C.: But suppose you read three reviews—all different. 
Would you lose your own opinion then? 

William: If they all disagreed, I’d think my own opinion worth 
as much as any one else’s. 

Miss C.: And if they all agreed with each other and disagreed 
with you—then what? 

William: Then I guess I’d need to take another look at the 
book. 

Miss C.: The best thing to do. 
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TO THE CLASSICS VIA SKETCHING 


Our seventh-grade readers were hopeless. Very plainly they had been 
written for the 3 or 4 per cent of the class who came from homes where 
reading is as common as eating. The 96 or 97 per cent who were the sons 
and daughters of foreign steel-workers and laborers were expected to en- 
joy (mark the word!) Thoreau on “Beanfields” and Thomas Jefferson on 
the character of Washington. The gap between “Boots and Her Buddies” 
and the readers was a yawning chasm with no seeming possibility of a 
bridge. 

After a month of boredom for the class and torture for the teacher, a 
method evolved which, although by no means ideal, kept every pupil in- 
terested for eight months. From ninety pupils came ninety notebooks, 
not one poor enough for a failing grade. The lowest grade in a compre- 
hensive final test was 82 per cent. In the hope that some other frantic 
seventh-grade teacher can find use for the method, I give it for what it is 
worth. 

One day, at my wits’ end to illustrate a point, I seized some chalk and 
drew a diagram. The class chortled. I cannot draw—I make “stick” men 
and box houses and horses that look like rhinoceroses. But while the chil- 
dren laughed, they saw the point. Then I asked them what to draw. For 
the first time every eye sparkled; every face looked alive. 

Well, we drew. They drew. Some of the results would have driven an 
art teacher mad, but every scene meant a story “clinched.” As rewards for 
particularly good scenes, we made large colored panels of those scenes on 
the blackboard. 

At last some of the cherubs asked if they might put their scenes in 
notebooks. Might they? From that time on part of every class period was 
given over to drawing scenes. Both oral and silent reading held the class 
tense lest they miss a good picture. Covers for the books were varied 
—usually highly colored magazine illustrations, but inside, atrocious 
sketches showed the heart of every story we.read, heard, or made up. In- 
cidentally, both teacher and pupils improved in drawing. 

The classes had told me they hated poetry. Making the scenes taught 
them that poetry does have substance and interest; they began to ask for 
more. In our study of “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” which the read- 
ing-and-explanation method had wrecked, the sketches roused such en- 
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thusiasm that seventy-four pupils out of the ninety voluntarily made min- 
iature Puritan cabins with dolls and furniture very true to detail and type. 

There are disadvantages. The boys became so excited over a Viking 
ship which sailed shakily across the front board with “The Skeleton In 
Armour” and his yellow-haired maid aboard that the principal looked 
askance when she entered. There’s bound to be some fussiness during the 
drawing. You always miss the bell at the end of reading class; you’re too 
busy to hear it. You’ll have dozens of articles brought in so the class can 
see what a pewter lamp, a sword, or an Indian belt look like. You'll have 
eager artists in your room after school to practice and ask advice. You'll 
settle quarrels on the color of Guinevere’s eyes—or whether George Wash- 
ington wore a tie. 

But, and these are my reasons for passing on the method, every child 
in the class will love reading. You'll have the closest attention you ever 
had. You'll have a wildly enthusiastic class. Scrooge and Ichabod Crane 
will march hand in hand with Marion’s Men; Arthur and his Knights and 
Ladies will be a thrilling cavalcade through your classroom. Patrick Hen- 
ry will stand there to give his liberty-or-death oration. Pupils will want to 
know about authors that the scenes may be truer to the writers’ concep- 
tions. Book reviews will become a joy (yes, we drew those! ), and some 
pupils will read extras for the scenes in them. 

Purposely I left myself till last. I was always bored with “‘Bannock- 
burn” and “Grandfather’s Chair” and Lamb’s Tales. I didn’t like de- 
scriptive poetry (Whitman excepted). Much to my amazement I found a 
rare joy in making the dullest prose and most didactic poetry into pictures. 
So I have gained immeasurably with my classes. 

No one could ever convince me that Scott is interesting to junior high 
school pupils by ordinary reading methods. Emerson and Thoreau be- 
come friends instead of drudgery. We love Scrooge as a father and laugh 
sympathetically at Ichabod Crane. Pupils begin to read avidly because 
they love to find pictures. Isn’t all that worth the effort involved? 

ANNA GRACE SMITH 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


MODERNIZING THE ODYSSEY 


To teach the Odyssey, the most stylistically complex of magnificent 
narratives, to a difficult high-school class—a class of hopeful but shiftless 
individuals, superior in wit and deficient in concentration, literary back- 
ground, and studious interests—this was the problem that prompted the 
endeavors herein described. 
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All of the students, though official I’s, were taking English II, not be- 
cause they had done especially well in English, but because they had been 
retarded in several other subjects. Of the thirty-two students, moreover, 
all but three had passed English I with the marginal mark of 65 per cent 
or 66 per cent, probably because they were bright and laissez faire enough 
to “get by” in English without straining their intellects. 

To have set these children, after only a brief introduction, face to 
face with the difficult pronunciations, intricate sentences, and long speech- 
es of the Odyssey text, would have been tantamount to inviting them to a 
lazy skimming of the book or a still lazier learning of its contents by hasty 
conference with someone who had read it, or with a brief summary of the 
book. Hence, an approach was tried which emphasized the nature and 
method of mythology and insured the reading of the Odyssey by utilizing 
it as a necessary though supplementary source of narrative information. 

Before the members of the class had received the Odyssey, volunteers 
were called to investigate the lives of the more colorful gods and god- 
desses, such as Zeus (Jupiter), Hera (Juno), Poseidon (Neptune), Ath- 
ene (Minerva), Artemis (Diana), and Phoebus (Apollo). In each case 
the Greek name was given first, because of its later significance in the 
Odyssey, while the Roman name was appended because the children were 
more familiar with the deities under their Latin titles and could, further- 
more, find stories about them more readily when they knew both names. 

This volunteer work was entered upon enthusiastically. Students 
who could never think of anything original to say, or whose limited lit- 
erary ability had prevented their shining in composition work, were eager 
for an opportunity to tell an entertaining and ready-made story to the 
class. A friendly assistant in the public library opposite the school helped 
the children to find books on mythology, incidentally seizing the golden 
moment to instruct them unobtrusively in the use of the library. 

The stories from Greek and Roman mythology were given orally, and 
each student was permitted to speak as long as his acquaintance with the 
material warranted. One youngster, whose reputation in the school had 
been made solely by his tendency to chatter and his failure to remember 
that he had work to do at home, occupied the chair for the best part of a 
period while narrating the vagaries of the Father of the Gods. By an oc- 
casional play of the imagination that supplied a detail or a twist of phrase- 
ology which the written legend had omitted, he made Zeus a person who, 
in spite of his superhuman power, could easily have been alive at the 
time of the recitation. 

It was not necessary to instruct the rest of the class to follow suit in 
finding myths. With very little guidance from the teacher, every member 
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of the class had soon attached himself to some mythological character 
about whom he told his fellow-students. A familiarity, not only with the 
classical deities, but also with the demigods, the classical heroes, the Tro- 
jan War, and even the Scandinavian myths, was thus acquired by the en- 
tire class with little effort and no compulsion. Public opinion was in favor 
of mythology. 

As the tales spun around deities and heroes were related, the class 
was easily led into a discussion of the explanations of natural phenomena 
involved in the myths, and of the evolution from historical fact to legend. 
The pupils delighted in reducing extraordinary adventures to plausible oc- 
currences. They also discovered the similarity borne to the classical myths 
by such modern fiction as ‘‘George Washington and the Cherry Tree,” 
“Abe Lincoln and the Tea,” and scores of less popular but equally im- 
probable tales about great men, many of which the teacher had never 
heard. 

The time was now ripe for reading the Odyssey. Zeus, Prometheus, 
Agamemnon, Nestor, and others who frequently bewilder the high-school 
Freshman by the foreign twang of their names were already old friends, 
spoken of time and again before the majority of the students had ever had 
to read their names from print. Their idiosyncrasies and past records were 
also familiar to the students, who were thus better qualified to understand 
their conversations. The type of Odysseus was also a familiar one so that 
the children were willing to believe their eyes when they read of some pre- 
posterous performance with which he was credited. 

About one week was allowed for the actual reading of the Odyssey. 
It was taken up, as it usually is, by incidents which in this case were al- 
lotted to various groups to cover. Each child participated with about two 
groups. The method of the socialized recitation was employed in discuss- 
ing the events. For example, when we came to the section dealing with 
Odysseus’ stay on Circe’s island, one boy from the group that had made a 
special study of that incident was called to take the chair. He spoke for a 
while on the subject, and then called for and answered questions from the 
rest of the class. The queries often led far beyond the information given 
in the Odyssey, with the result that the speaker was forced to use his 
imagination in supplying details, reasons, and so on, or would call on oth- 
ers to add facts or give their opinions on the matter under consideration. 
These discussions, though informal, were never disorderly and were con- 
ducive to real thought on the part of the children, in addition to making 
them careful of facts. 

The places and routes in the Odyssey were carefully located on the 
map in the children’s texts and also on a wall map. Since this is a more or 
less customary procedure, it will not be dwelt upon here. 
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In the way outlined above, difficulties usually attendant upon the 
weak student’s comprehension of Homer’s great travel epic were obviated. 
But the most interesting part of the work, which made the children really 
enthusiastic about mythology and kept the otherwise shiftless boys en- 
gaged long hours in responsible and productive effort, remains to be dis- 
cussed. 

Coincident with readings in mythology and in Homer, a classic book 
to be known as “The Modern Mythology” was undertaken. It was begun 
at the request of several students who had taken part in a book project 
and been intrigued with the results of a composition assignment in which 
they wrote the story of a myth or legend as they thought it really had 
happened. 

The editorial staff of the book was chosen by the class. It is signifi- 
cant that the three students who were decidedly superior to their fellows 
in power to write and in breadth of literary experience were the three 
nominees for the editorial staff. 

Each week in the regular composition period the entire class now 
wrote on a topic suitable for ““The Modern Mythology.’ Many students 
also wrote additional articles in study periods. The papers were all turned 
over to the student editors, who read, re-read, rated, and corrected them, 
and turned back the more promising ones to their authors for revision. 
Much of the reading of stories was done before the class, so that other 
students could give opinions and suggestions and be inspired to emulation. 

Topics for ‘““The Modern Mythology” were suggested by pupils and 
teacher. Among the most popular were those translating classical deities 
into modern times. Titles like “Zeus Visits New York,” “Hercules in 
Washington,” “Apollo Flies the Atlantic” awoke a most encouraging re- 
sponse in the imaginations of the children. The following is a fair example 
of the stories submitted: 


JUPITER’S VISIT TO NEW YORK CITY 


“Oh, what a sleep I have had. I wonder how the mortals respect me since 
my great sleep, which was given to me at the fall of Rome. I will change my- 
self into a mortal and visit New York, the famous metropolis. 

“At last I’m in this great city. Oh, policeman, behold Jupiter, the great 
and mighty ruler of both earth and heaven; show me around the town.” 

“In a second. Come with me; I'll have to call somebody up. Hello, this 
Bellevue? Yea, send a wagon. I have a serious case. A nut thinks he’s Jupiter.” 

“Oh! these mortals have put me into a cage which even I, the mighty 
Jupiter, cannot escape from. I will call my son, Hercules, to help. Wind, you 
stil] have some respect for Jupiter. Go to my son Hercules and tell him to come 
here. Be sure he takes my cloak, which I have forgotten; that will make him 
invisible. 
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“At last! Hercules, break these chains and free me. For this I will get my 
revenge. I will make a war in which the whole world will take part. This war 
will claim the lives of millions.” 

Next day the Times had this article: “Lunatic escapes from Bellevue. .... 
Calls himself Jupiter... . . Anyone having any information communicate 
with 


One week the pupils were asked to write the adventures of some mod- 
ern hero in the legendary form which they might assume 300 years from 
now. Their selection of heroes was characteristic. Lindbergh and Babe 
Ruth claimed equal honors, while Dempsey was a good third. Hoover 
and Smith, several months after the memorable campaign, were the cen- 
tral characters of three or four of the stories. 

Considering the general poor scholarship of the students, the response 
they had given to the modernizing of mythology, legend, and epic was de- 
cidedly gratifying. 

HELEN M. McCappEn 


Morris ScHOOL 
New York City 


VARIETIES OF BOOK REPORT 

A type of salesmanship which the children find interesting and ab- 
sorbing is the dramatization by small groups of scenes from a book which 
they have read jointly. There is a brief explanation before and after these 
dramatizations to fill in the outlines of the book for the class. The scenery 
for such dramatization is very informal, of course, being at most a few 
chairs and a table—often merely the suggestion of scenery. If those giving 
the report feel that simply assembled costumes will add color to their little 
act they should be permitted to use them. 

Similar to this type of report is the imaginary dialogue between char- 
acters from two books. This type of thing requires more cleverness and 
ability, and I should suggest its use only in groups of higher p.1.r., for the 
audience as well as the characters must be able to appreciate what is being 
attempted. If your students are contemplating a report of this kind, sug- 
gest to them that the characters chosen be in contrast as to type and set- 
ting and that their conversation bring out this fact as well as a good deal 
of the actual story from which they were taken. 

Along this same line is the interviewing of one or several characters 
in the book by the student. This project may be developed in several dif- 
ferent ways—as a monologue, a dialogue, or a newspaper report. 

A telephone conversation between two members of the class in which 
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several books are mentioned and discussed provides interesting reports of 
a short, concise type. 

These suggestions are pretty definitely limited to the oral review. 
The two following types could be handled either orally or by way of a 
written report. In a written report the added element of good composition 
form enters and should be stressed by the teacher before the reviews are 
made. 

A character in the story which has intrigued the student’s interest may 
be made the subject of the report. This need not be the most important 
character in the story. A minor character is acceptable for the subject 
provided the student has enough fresh and original reactions to him, either 
favorable or otherwise, to make a discussion worth while. Some mention 
of his part in the story, his influence in shaping events should be made, 
also. 

A composition written to simulate the manner of the book is a type of 
report which could be attempted profitably with senior high students. 
Here we will look for an appreciation of the style of the book reviewed 
rather than the substance of it. This sort of thing requires a good deal of 
skill, but there will be many students who, having once gotten on to the 
knack of it, will want to try it again and again. In order to give your 
class an idea of what you are driving at in this sort of report, try the old 
scheme of reading some of the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in class. Then 
let the students write some reflections on modern city life as Sir Roger 
would view it. This will be sufficient to start your class in this work. 

If you are averse to a great deal of oral work, there is another scheme 
which you can use to liven up the written work. Read your class some 
short and pertinent newspaper and magazine reviews of some recent books. 
Then ask them to review one of the books on their list in the same way. 
Choose the best reviews which have been handed in and assemble them in 
a mimeographed class digest. A copy can be given to each student in the 
class and the reviews read and discussed in class. There will be plenty of 
opportunity for class reaction here. Some students may disagree with 
some of the reviews; others may be enthusiastic. At any rate, the work 
will be interesting. A digest of this sort will inspire in the students a desire 
to have their work included in the next copy and will do much to improve 
the quality of the work submitted. 

The writing of the book report in the form of a friendly letter has 
been found to work successfully. Students should be encouraged to illus- 
trate their written reviews. Very often they will take great delight in mak- 
ing illuminated initials, sketches, and fancy covers. Some particularly at- 
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tractive covers are those whose shapes suggest the subject of the book. 
The manuscript for one delightful review of The Spanish Chest was found 
within a curious little chest which the student had made. A report on 
Robin Hollow was fitted within a cover which had been cut and painted to 
represent the house, Robin Hollow. An oiled map of Treasure Island in- 
closed a review of Stevenson’s story. Besides the fun the children derive 
from making such artistic and novel reports, the real worth behind such 
work also lies in its display value. Exhibited in the classroom they create 
an atmosphere conducive to interest in books and all things pertaining to 
books. 

Book pageants and shadow plays may be included among the more 
novel types of book report, also. All these suggestions have, at bottom, 
however, one purpose—to inspire the child with a desire to express his re- 
actions to what he reads, instead of passively handing out more or less 
boresome details to prove that he has read it. 

Marte Luck 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THORNTON WILDER AND LEW WALLACE 


An honorable preachment has it that one should never attempt 
writing about what he does not know. Advisers tell us it is bad busi- 
ness to try to express what we have never seen, felt, tasted, heard, 
and otherwise intimately experienced. Yet everyone knows that 
two of the most popular successes of recent times, The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey and Ben-Hur, were written in absentia. It is notori- 
ous that neither Thornton Wilder nor Lew Wallace had been in the 
countries of their stories; they wrote about people quite alien to 
their sympathies and traditions, and about times far away and long 
ago. 

Both had written fairly successful novels before popularity 
made them famous. Both works were received with acclaim by ob- 
scure reviewers and critics, but to the public they were strangers. 
Immediately following the popularity of The Bridge and Ben-Hur, 
The Cabala and The Fair God caught public attention. Both men 
wrote as an avocation, Wilder while teaching school, Wallace while 
practicing law, fighting, or serving on diplomatic commissions. 
Even after the success of Ben-Hur Wallace did not retire to give all 
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his time to writing . . . . ; and Wilder, according to recent an- 
nouncement, will continue his teaching experience by giving courses 
at the University of Chicago. 

Publishing history of the two works is similar. The publishers 
were, of course, doubtful; they had unknown authors and subjects 
everything else but popular. In the first edition of The Bridge there 
were merely 4,000 copies. Since then it has gone through seventeen 
editions to date (August, 1929), all containing from 25,000 to 
30,000 volumes. 

For the first year Ben-Hur existed in obscurity. Nor was the 
comment of the publisher, Mr. Joseph Harper, encouraging: “This 
is the most beautiful manuscript that has ever come into our office. 
[It was written in purple ink.] A bold experiment to make Christ a 
hero that has often been tried and always failed.” After the initial 
slump, however, this prophecy was blasted, and popularity shot 
skyward. There were fourteen editions from date of publication in 
1880 to 1906—a record achievement in those times when novel 
reading was considered a pastime indulged in only by the low, lewd 
French and fallen women. And in 1913 a Chicago mail-order house 
ordered an edition of a million copies, which were promptly dis- 
tributed. 

The underlying theme of The Bridge, as of Ben-Hur, is a spir- 
itual question which leaves us wondering, just as it had found us. 
Both novels are sustained by the distance of romance. And it is the 
essential romanticism of both books that made them popular suc- 
cesses. 

Aside from the thousands which the publishers have spent in 
puffing, there is another force among readers today as always, and 
it is their desire for the charming, picturesque, and far away. Wit- 
ness the present flood of travel literature, not realistic accounts of 
other lands, but highly colored and individualistic rhapsodies from 
jungle isles to English lanes. And the same was true when Ben-Hur 
held the stage, except that the public of that day demanded more 
truth to realistic detail than it does now. The reason for this is, of 
course, that the movies have usurped the place of long paragraphs 
and double pages of realistic description. In a series of flashes the 
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movies create for us the luxurious house of Simonides, while Wallace 
labored over several pages to do the same, perhaps less well. 

This condition Wilder has realized, and as a result, he dwells on 
those strange, unreal, picturesque, poignant, baffling complications 
in and between human hearts—those things which cannot be photo- 
graphed or even easily talked about. All honor to him for recalling 
that romance is one of the strongest tugs in human being and for 
dressing it out in fashion appropriate to fiction. 

Although both Wilder and Wallace can easily be called ro- 
mancers, the literary tempers in which they worked evoked ro- 
mances of quite different qualities. The public of Ben-Hur was 
thriving on such fare as The Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, The 
White Sister, theatrical plots, sentimental characterization, and 
flamboyant scenery. It was this sort of demand which Wallace tried 
to satisfy. He must give an actual representation of Palestine under 
Roman dominion, and in order to do this, he writes that he went 
through everything on the shelves of the Congressional Library 
pertaining to the Jews. He says that he “wrote with a chart | of 
Palestine] always before my eyes—a German publication showing 
the towns and villages, all sacred places, the heights, the depres- 
sions, the passes, the trails and distances.”’ Of the more than seven 
years given to the book only the last was occupied with actual com- 
position. Such fidelity to actual facts results in historical romance. 
~~ Now Wilder troubled himself not at all about what was going on 
in such and such a Peruvian village on such and such a day in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-six. In fact, a Span- 
ish critic of The Bridge complains against his ignorance of historical 
circumstances. Truth to facts was not his aim; truth to life was. In 
The Bridge he has written the kind of fiction which is true not to the 
letter of life, but to its spirit. 

Like Ben-Hur, it fell in auspicious conditions. The brooding 
tenderness of a Sherwood Anderson, the classic brilliance of an 
Aldous Huxley, the sympathy-for-human weakness of a Willa 
Cather, and the tolerant irony of an Edith Wharton are all syn- 
thesized in its little more than two hundred brief pages. It is a kind 
of escape literature as Anderson’s and Miss Cather’s is escape liter- 
ature; but Wilder’s selection of Lima as the locale of his story was 
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simply a gesture of conformity with the external requirements of 
the romantic imagination. Into and among the souls of his charac- 
ters he leads his readers, giving them escape through what, for want 
of a better term, may be called ethical romance. 

In a recent critique of the young writer he is advised to return 
from foreign lands and give his talents to the different nations of the 
United States, to write a book about his native land—advice which 
Wallace never heard, or if he heard, did not heed. To Wallace such 
advice would have been wasted. He would have found nothing 
worth writing about in his native land. 

Whether Wilder heeds his critic’s advice or not is of little im- 
port. Fiction, to him, is intelligent probing into the depths of human 
nature, be it Spanish lady’s or Italian peasant’s, and delicately re- 
cording what he finds there. He is concerned with human souls, and 
whether he finds them in Peru or Peoria, he delves into them so com- 
pletely that the reader is lifted beyond the limits of time and nation- 
ality. Fidelity to fact made a historical romancer of Wallace; fidel- 
ity to life makes an ethical romancer of Wilder. 

Rogert L. Morris 


APRIL AGAIN 
MYRIAM PAGE 


April again! the rain is falling warm 

Over the earth, awaking with its breath 

The grasses bent and brown in winter's death; 
The snow is gone, loud winds, and every storm. 
Now watt we hushed and silent for the spring, 
And listening, may hear her footfall light 

In gentle hushing rain that comes at night ; 

I do not know if April rain will bring 
Awakening in me another spring ; 

Tonight there stirs within new life and thought ; 
With this rebirth the April rain has brought 

A sweetness that excels each other thing. 


A miracle is wrought in me; I sit apart, 
For April rain has fallen on my heart. 
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EDITORIAL 


The coming generation holds the promise of democracy and free- 

dom in our teaching of literature. Conservative tradition still domi- 

nates the courses of study, but we are more lusty, rov- 

=” ing Elizabethan than repressed Puritan, less Boston 

Brahmin than expansive, comradely Walt Whitman. 

Our standards move forward. Our advance guard has taken the 
outposts. 

Today there are a score of progressive schools where wide free- 
dom to read when and what they wish from the literature of today 
is the program for all pupils. The ghosts of the older classics still 
move among us, but the sturdy push of the contemporary reduces 
their pale ranks in every anthology and course of study that issues 
from the presses. Soon only those ancients “stuck fast in yester- 
day” and the ever present Philistines will prescribe forced read- 
ing in a dead culture. Literature for appreciation and honest en- 
joyment—carried out upon the best levels of which we and our stu- 
dents are capable—will rule our English outlines; and no one, pupil 
or teacher, will read any book because of the leaden weight of its 
name in a printed course of study. 

How may we use freedom in teaching literature—once we have 
reached the goal of our March editorial: free choice of books for 
all, conditioned only by competent leadership? Rollins College 
with a Chair of Books has one answer; the junior high schools of 
Denver, Little Rock, and the senior high school at Negaunee, 
Michigan, are a few of the pioneers who are pointing the way. These 
schools have modern courses of study that allow flexibility. But 
ossified curricula are not impassible barriers. They can often be 
ignored, or evaded as our courts defeat legislation by “interpreta- 
tion.” 

The first day of the course in literature should set the standards 
and the pace. Suppose we are to direct a course in American litera- 
ture. Bored yawns of unbelief or more polite signs of incredulity 
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will greet the class announcement that the aim of the course is ap- 
preciation and enjoyment, and is to be liberally salted with pleas- 
ure. But the promises that no student is to be asked to read any 
book or piece of literature he dislikes, no written book reports are 
to be asked from those who dislike them, and that all may range as 
widely within the course as they wish are certain to command at- 
tention. A few of the indolent are disturbed when they understand 
that they are responsible for their own reading-lists, to be compiled 
from previous experience, annotated student reports, studies of pu- 
pil interests, and the Home Reading List of the National Council. 
But these doubters soon recover, and within a few days the instruc- 
tor will have checked freely chosen lists from everyone. These lists 
will be supplemented and rechecked as the course proceeds. 

Reading is the business of the course and should be its chief ac- 
tivity, carried on within the library, pleasant, informal classrooms, 
and at home. There will be brief talks by the instructor and se- 
lected students; few lectures, if any; and much discussion in small 
informal groups, with every member participating. Poetry will be 
read aloud, chanted, and sung to its own rhythms for the beauty 
of its music. 

Tests there must be in many schools—for the present. They will 
be as individual, and as thoroughly adjusted to individual needs as 
each student’s report of his own freely chosen reading. Knowledge, 
fact, information, technique will be at a minimum in the tests as 
they will be throughout the course. Attitude, enjoyment, apprecia- 
tion, enthusiasm, and the understanding of character and ideas are 
the prime moving currents of artistic living. Now, with the passing 
of that modern gargoyle, the undergraduate scientific study of 
literature, they will live within our classrooms. 

H.D.R. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CREATIVE WRITING TO FEATURE CLEVELAND MEETING 


The exhibit at the Council convention in Cleveland next fall will deal 
with creative writing. English teachers over the country are asked to save 
samples of such work done in their schools this year and send them to the 
exhibit chairman in Cleveland a month before the Thanksgiving conven- 
tion. The exhibit should include not formal notebooks and rigidly as- 
signed work, but spontaneous poetry, essays, sketches, stories, and news- 
paper features-—not forgetting humorous material. School newspapers 
and magazines should be exhibited if these contain genuine creative writ- 
ing, as well as volumes of student verse and other composition material if 
your school has published something of the sort. 

The exhibit will be arranged and placarded to answer the following 
questions: 

1. What aims should be set up for creative work? 

2. What kinds of writing are most profitable to encourage? 

3. What methods should be employed in stimulating creative 
writing? 

4. What part of the whole composition or literature time ought to 
be given to this sort of work? 

The exhibit committee will prepare wall charts and placards setting 
forth data on these topics to be displayed along with the samples of stu- 
dent work. The Council will be grateful if members who have ideas on 
any of these points will mail them as soon as may be to the National Coun- 
cil Exhibit Chairman, 211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


RutH Mary WEEKS 
President 


LARGER QUARTERS DEMANDED BY NATIONAL 
COUNCIL BUSINESS 


On May 1 the joint office of the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the English Journal will move from its present location at 
6705 Yale Avenue to larger quarters at 211 West Sixty-Eighth Street. 
Eighteen years ago, when the Journal and the Council were new, the entire 
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office consisted of one disappearing typewriter desk and a few cardboard 
letter files in Mr. Hosic’s office at the Chicago Normal College. As the 
enterprises grew, the business crowded into every corner of this office, 
supposedly used as quarters for the English Department. At the time of 
the World War the space had become so crowded that it was necessary 
to rent a two-room suite on Sixty-Ninth Street. Old-time Council mem- 
bers will remember the address as 506. 

The revision of the Bates Home Reading Report in 1923 and its ex- 
panding sale soon made these two rooms insufficient. About the time that 
the Clapp Report and the Stratton List of Plays for Schools and College 
appeared, increased space made necessary the rental of a third room ad- 
joining the other two. In 1927, however, even three rooms were entirely 
inadequate, and the offices were moved to the present four-room Yale 
Avenue location. The additional floor space then available made possible 
the introduction of an Elliott Addressing Machine, and, later, a very con- 
siderable expansion and improvement of the office filing system. Mean- 
while, the assistant editor had been giving much time to the Journal and 
some time to the work of the Council, and his activities required additional 
space. Enlarged membership-circulation campaigns were also undertaken. 

This spring the Home Reading List is to be replaced by two new en- 
larged Home Reading Lists, and with the continued sale of the Wisconsin 
Tests of Grammatical Correctness and Sentence Recognition, the Leonard 
Scale for the Measurement of Composition Quality, a new Play List in 
prospect, an elementary Home Reading List in preparation, a committee 
working on a new curriculum in English for the junior and senior high 
schools, and the certainty that its work will result in a very considerable 
pamphlet, it is quite clear that a second three-year lease on the present 
premises would be wholly inadvisable. Even before next fall it would be 
practically impossible to live in the four bursting rooms now used. 

The office after May 1 will be in a building where the whole first floor 
will be arranged exactly to suit the convenience of the business to be trans- 
acted, and with a very considerable amount of storage space in the base- 
ment. If necessary at any time, one of the small flats on the second floor 
can be taken over and added to the office. There is every reason to believe 
that the new offices will be large enough for some time to come. Everyone 
interested in the concerns of the National Council of Teachers of English 
or the English Journal ought at once to memorize the new, and we hope 
permanent, address—211 West Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago. 
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A NEW RADICAL WEEKLY 


Liberals, dismayed by the bankruptcy of their old leaders, will read 
with expectant interest the first issue of the New Freeman, radical critic 
of contemporary life and letters, announced for March 15, 1930, by its 
editor, Suzanne La Follette, formerly an editor of the Freeman. 

The editorial announcement states that the magazine 
can assure its readers of an unbiased, non-partisan and undogmatic treatment 
of public affairs, making its appeal to intelligent common-sense, rather than to 
prejudice or special interest. It will deal similarly with current developments 
in science, literature and the arts, with especial recognition of the new social 
forces that are moulding the life of our time. Its material will be contributed 
by the best writers available, without regard to mere name-value, and its ar- 
rangement will be flexible and attractive, without resort to “features” or sen- 
sationalism. 

The magazine, a weekly, will be edited from 112 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York City. 


A LESSON PLAN FOR TEACHERS 


The American Forest and Forest Life Magazine, published by the 
American Forestry Association, has announced a contest for the best sug- 
gestion embodying a detailed lesson plan and outlining how American for- 
ests and forest life can best be treated in the schools. Only teachers may 
participate for the cash prizes of $50, $25, and $10. Address School Con- 
test Editor, American Forest and Forest Life, 1523 Elm Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for information. 


A JOURNAL OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Professor W. W. Charters, of Ohio State University, is sponsoring a 
new educational magazine, the Journal of Higher Education, to be devoted 
to the presentation of educational problems in colleges and professional 
schools. W. H. Cowley and Josephine MacLatchy are assistant editors. 
There will be ten issues a year; subscription, three dollars. 


VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 


General lectures and special seminars will again be held at the Vienna 
Summer School at the University of Vienna, July 1 to August 16. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given teachers and writers. For further information, 
address the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. 
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PERIODICALS 


What Are the Qualities and Qualifications of a Drama Teacher? By 
Thelma Thoming. The Drama, February, 1930. The drama teacher 
should possess an even temper, plus tact, as his most important quality, 
so that he may be effective in his numberless contacts with the commu- 
nity, the school at large, his own classes, and as a business and profes- 
sional representative working with pupils, fellow-teachers, parents, and 
business men. He must be capable, willing to work under difficult or ad- 
verse conditions, and eager or willing to accept responsibility. Funda- 
mentally, the drama teacher must know his field, must be well trained, 
not only in voice culture and as a director, but as a scenic artist, and in 
the designing of costumes, in lighting, and in shop-drawing. He should 
be open-minded, ready for suggestion, broad-minded, and able to inspire 
and direct students, not simply as a coach, but as a director of a complete 
production. The drama teacher, too, should be practical, capable of for- 
mulating plans carefully, designing, sketching, and diagramming with 
the same detail as is to be found in an architectural blueprint. There are 
in addition a few special subjects which he should have at least tasted. 
Some knowledge of color design and composition are essential; shop and 
mechanical drawing also are valuable, and a general knowledge of elec- 
tricity; training in music and dancing should find an integrated place. Of 
course no one teacher could be the paragon who would meet all these con- 
ditions, but the list provides standards of judgment for principals in search 
of drama teachers and a self-rating card for teachers who are improving 
themselves in service. 

The Negro as Writer. By John Chamberlain. The Bookman, Feb- 
ruary, 1930. American Negro fiction properly commences with Charles 
Waddell Chesnutt, of Cleveland. He was the first of his group to “make” 
the Atlantic Monthly and wrote many color-line stories of the Blue Vein 
Circle of Groveland, and dramatized the results of miscegenation in the 
South. His The Marrow of Tradition is a good generalized picture of a 
whole town of post-Civil War North Carolina. The Conjure Woman, re- 
printed last spring by Houghton Mifflin, is the only Chesnutt book easily 
available. The Souls of Black Folk, which was written when W. E. Du 
Bois was teaching economics and history at Atlanta University, is a Mag- 
na Charta of Negro rights. James Weldon Johnson’s The Autobiography 
of an Ex-coloured Man, and Booker T. Washington’s Up From Slavery 
paid unconscious tribute to the fawning type of intellectual Negro. Fred- 
erick Douglass has a virile and inspiriting autobiography, and Robert 
Russa Moton in Finding a Way Out and What the Negro Thinks speaks 
out, even though the terms are polite and measured. The Harlem School 
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of Negro writers has done genuinely good work. Eric Waldron has given 
us flashing, vivid stories of Jamaica life in Tropic Death. Walter White 
has carried on the Chesnutt tradition in his Rope and Faggot: A Biogra- 
phy of Judge Lynch and in his novel The Fire in the Flint, the story of a 
Negro doctor’s reception at the hands of the whites in a southern town. 
Claude McKay brings his poetic Jamaica world of color to everything he 
writes. Rudolph Fisher is the most able craftsman among the Negro 
novelists; he has a remarkable ear and can catch all the graduations of 
slang. Sincerity is the dominant note in his novel, The Walls of Jericho, 
as well as in his short stories, of which “The City of Refuge” is available 
in Edward J. O’Brien’s collection, The Best Short Stories of 1925. The 
Negro renaissance has included novels by whites, as Heyward’s Porgy and 
Mamba’s Daughters; Julia Peterkin’s Black April and Scarlet Sister 
Mary; Roark Bradford’s This Side of Jordan; Clement Wood’s Nigger; 
and T. S. Stribling’s Birthright. Paul Green has used the Negro in plays 
and in short sketches; Eugene O’Neill in The Emperor Jones and All 
God’s Chillun’s Got Wings; and Jim Tully in Black Boy. There are, of 
course, Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven; E. C. L. Adams’ Congaree 
Sketches and Nigger to Nigger, fearful legends of swampland and “‘slav- 
ery time”; and Howard Odum’s Rainbow Round My Shoulder and Wings 
on My Feet. 

Afri-American poetry begins with Dunbar. In the best of his work 
there is such passion and sincerity as marks the poems, “Ere Sleep Comes 
Down To Soothe the Weary Eyes” and ‘““‘We Wear the Mask,” but James 
Weldon Johnson is right when he objects to Dunbar’s poetry because it 
has only two stops—‘‘pathos and humor.” Johnson’s own God’s Trom- 
bones is filled with rich rhythm. Countee Cullen is a real poet, with a 
power of epigrammatic concentration that recalls Housman, although he 
suffers from the opportunities and limitations of a triple tradition—Afri- 
can, American, and English. Claude McKay is often a bitter propagan- 
dist, but he has masculine resonance and tropic color, solidity, and bite. 
Langston Hughes can make free-verse rhythm sound inevitable. For him 
the rhythm of life is a jazz rhythm. Jean Toomer, author of the prose 
sketches Cane and Georgia Dusk, is the most lovely lyrist of all the Ne- 
gro poets. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Eda Lou Walton (Ph.D. University of California) is assistant profes- 
sor of English at the Washington Square Branch of New York University 
and a lecturer on modern American and English poetry. Her poetry has 
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appeared in the Nation, the New Republic, American Mercury, and 
Poetry. Her books are Dawn Boy, a series of Navajo and Blackfoot In- 
dian songs, and The City Day, an anthology of contemporary poetry. Her 
doctoral thesis, “Navajo Poetry: Its Content and Form,” gains color 
and promise from the fact that she was born in Mexico and lived near the 
reservation. 

Elizabeth W. Baker is now well known to readers of the Journal as 
the author of the series of composition plans now running, and the modern 
texts, Spoken English and How to Teach It, a book for high-school and 
college teachers; Great Speeches, a compilation for the junior high school; 
and Oral English, an original text for high school and college recently 
published by Allyn and Bacon. 

O. B. Sperlin has been for many years one of the most prominent lead- 
ers of the Northwest, serving as president of the Inland Empire Council 
of Teachers of English and as a member of its Executive Committee. He 
has been successively head of the department of English at the Stadium 
and Lincoln High Schools, of Tacoma, Washington, principal of the 
Moran School at Rolling Bay, and is now in charge of the training of 
teachers of English at the University of Washington. He is author of 
Studies in English World Literature, an anthology for high schools pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 

Howard William Hintz (B.A. College of the City of New York; M.A. 
Columbia University) was formerly at the Preparatory High School and 
is now an instructor in English at the College of the City of New York. 
He is associate editor of Book Collectors of America, published by R. R. 
Bowker Company. 

Mildred Wright (A.B. The Western College, Oxford, Ohio; A.M. 
University of California) has taught English at the Evanston Township 
High School for the last eight years. Her article, “A Grammar Habit 
Chart,” was published in the English Journal for March, 1926. 

Edwin R. Barrett taught English at Park College, and Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, served as head of the department of English 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College, and is now head of the department of 
English in Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia. His survey of the 
knowledge of English of graduates of Kansas high schools, carried on for 
five successive years, 1924-28, was recorded in the Kansas Teacher. He 
is co-author of the Barrett-Ryan English Tests. 

Jessie A. Southard (A.B. University of Vermont) has taught English 
in Vermont high schools, where she focused her attention on dramatics. 
She is now in residence at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
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Elizabeth Collette (A.B. Miami University; A.M. Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Ph.D. New York University) has taught English in Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, except for periods of leave of absence 
for war work, graduate study, and one year of teaching in the Long Beach 
Junior College. Her doctoral thesis was ““The Alps in English Literature.” 

Myriam M. Page (A.B. Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana) 
teaches English and French in the Wilbur Wright Junior High School 
in Dayton, Ohio. She has contributed poems and articles to Contempo- 
rary Verse, the Christian Century, and Ohio Schools. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Frank Earl Ward (M.A. Oberlin College) has been on the faculty of 
Westminster College, Pennsylvania, and is now associate professor and 
chairman of Freshman English in Macalester College in St. Paul, where 
he carried out the original attack on Freshman composition described in 
his article. He is co-author of A Guide to Freshman English. 

Bert Roiier (Ph.D. Peabody College) is associate professor of the 
teaching of English at Peabody College. Among the publications to which 
he has contributed are the Outlook and the Sewanee Review. 

Clarence E. Cason taught English at the University of Wisconsin and 
at the University of Minnesota before accepting his present position as 
professor and head of the department of journalism at the University of 
Alabama. His newspaper experience includes several years with the New 
York Journal of Commerce, the Washington Times, and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Ameri- 
can Speech, the Midland, the Nation, the Independent, and the Virginia 
Quarterly Review have published his contributions. 

Ida A. Jewett (B.S., A.B., A.M. Missouri; A.M., Ph.D. Columbia 
University) is assistant professor of English at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Previously she taught English in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville, Missouri, and at the University of Missouri. She has 
had articles in the Elementary English Review and in the Yearbook of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


“Problems of America,” a group of articles on social adjustment by a 
number of authorities, is a group of articles republished from The Scho- 
lastic, 30 cents—‘Scholastic Debates,” Series I, is a collection of debate 
outlines on timely topics reprinted from The Scholastic. Address Scho- 
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lastic Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 35 cents.—“‘Inter- 
national Review of Educational Cinamatography” is the September issue 
of the monthly publication of the Educational Cinamatographic Insti- 
tute, Rome.—“Graded and Classified Lists of Books for School Libraries” 
is published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth Avenue, 
New York—‘“The Booklist,” a guide to new books, is the monthly pub- 
lication of the American Library Association, Chicago, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, $2.00 per year, 25 cents per copy.—‘‘Studies in American 
Literature,” by Addison Hibbard is No. 12, Vol. VI, revised edition of 
the Extension Bulletin of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
50 cents.—‘“‘James Clarence Mangan and the Poe-Mangan Question” is 
a dissertation submitted to the Catholic University by Henry Edward 
Cain, 1929, Washington, D.C.—“The Magic Vase” and “Fabrics and 
Fashions” (original pageant) are two brief dramatic productions pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, Hamtramck, Michigan.—“Enrollment 
in the Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools and Colleges of the United 
States,” by Carleton A. Wheeler and others is Vol. IV of the Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928.—“The Novels of Thomas 
Hardy,” by J. H. Fowler is Pamphlet No. 71 of the English Association, 
December, 1928, The Oxford University Press, New York, 85 cents.— 
“Audubon Prose and Poetry” is an anthology compiled by the Audubon 
Junior High School, 3055 East Boulevard, Cleveland Ohio, January, 
1929.—‘Whatcom Verse” is a thirty-page pocket anthology of original 
verse issued by the Whatcom High School at Bellingham, Washington.— 
“John Brown’s Body” is a series of critical estimates of the Pulitzer Prize 
Poem and biographical notes on Stephen Vincent Benet issued by Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1929.—‘‘Fannie Hurst” is a biographical 
sketch, critical appreciation, and bibliography issued by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Grant Overton and Heywood Broun are the authors 
of two of the essays included.—“Ellen Glasgow,”’ by Dorothea Lawrance 
Mann, is a pamphlet of biographical notes, critical essays, and bibliog- 
raphy published by Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York. 
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SECRETARIAL PROCEDURE? 


This is an unusual book. The first half of it is given to a presentation 
of what secretaries actually have to do. The authors have interviewed 
people who serve as secretaries in varied fields: with a public utility com- 
pany, a retail chain store, a travel bureau, an insurance company, an ad- 
vertising agency, a law office, a publishing company, a bank, a department 
store, and many others. From each person they obtained a detailed state- 
ment of what he or she has to do: the daily, even hourly schedule of work, 
the special or occasional services rendered, how the position was secured, 
and what the opportunities for advancement are. All this information, 
very Clearly set forth, certainly forms a most valuable guide to the pros- 
pective secretary. 

The second half of the book is devoted to supplying the information 
or skill which the position of secretary demands. Here we are on more fa- 
miliar ground, with chapters on letter writing, other forms of writing, per- 
sonality, getting a position, and so on. The presentation here seems not 
quite equal to that of Part One. In the chapter dealing with report writ- 
ing, for example, the writers first discuss the type of report prepared by a 
financial expert after a thorough investigation of the business affairs of a 
large corporation: a document involving much research and covering 
many pages. Such an undertaking would fall to the lot of very few secre- 
taries. The simpler forms of reports are treated later, instead of being 
used to introduce the subject. The chapter headed “The Secretary’s En- 
cyclopedia” attempts to cover too much, with the result that clearness is 
sometimes sacrificed to brevity. 

The chief value of the book is for its very comprehensive statement 
of the actual duties of the secretary. For this alone, no teacher who trains 
stenographers can afford to be without this book. 


BENJAMIN A. HEypRICK 


Tue Hicu ScHoo, or COMMERCE 
New York City 


Secretarial Procedure. By Stella S. Center and Max J. Herzberg. Ronald Press. 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION 


English in Action,’ Volumes I and II, is designed for the four years of 
English required in many of our high schools. The title well suggests the 
vigorous determination of the author to make the teaching of English 
function in the language habits of students. In these volumes the con- 
Stant, everyday need of English is set forth in a convincing manner, with 
a compelling and stimulating appeal, made directly to the students. The 
illustrative material is fresh and new, drawn directly from actual life-sit- 
uations, and the entire content has a strong flavor of actual classroom ex- 
perience. 

The books include all the titles that any ambitious teacher could pos- 
sibly desire in such texts: conversation, news-writing, letter-writing, short 
story, verse, essay, précis, as well as the usual topics covered in oral and 
written compositions. The texts are planned for a very thorough and in- 
tensive training—perhaps extensive, too—anticipating innumerable lan- 
guage situations. The bread-and-butter English is provided for, as well 
as the creative work now stressed by many teachers of English. 

The grammar included is largely functional, and its application to 
the needs of correct and effective speech and writing is immediate. For 
instance, in the chapter on “Better Sentences” is the topic “Something 
other than adjectives before the subject,” providing for the immediate 
use of the introductory phase or clause in better sentence building; and, 
again, in “Correct Simple Sentence” drills are provided for the use of the 
correct preposition, not merely the recognition of the part of speech. The 
drill material is well planned for the help of the foreign student as well as 
the careless American. 

The assignments are well made and adequately prefaced by concrete, 
up-to-the-minute illustrative material, whether it is how Mr. Longworth 
introduced Colonel Lindbergh or what Mr. French says about salesman- 
ship. The teaching devices seem to be directly from the classroom. For 
instance, the device for teaching definition is simple and effective and will 
quickly undo the “is when” and “is where” habits: and, again, the upside- 
down sentence will greatly aid in getting the important thought in the 
main clause. 

Ample space and material are devoted to letter-writing. The para- 
graph and theme building are adequately done. How to learn as well as 
what to learn is stressed. The work in Volume II is so divided that the 
teacher may use the grammar and punctuation drills as her students may 
require them. 


* English in Action, Vol. land II. By J. C. Tressler, Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
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The volumes, however, are so comprehensive that the teacher needs 
to plan and select the material her particular class may need or that she 
will have time to use. If a manual for teachers is to be written for the text, 
some specific lessons in conversation, like those included in late issues of 
the English Journal, would be profitable to the busy teacher. 

The volumes are a very interesting and effective presentation of the 
subject matter included in our courses in English language in the high 
school. 

Mary E. Lowe 


East Hicu ScHOoOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


READING EXERCISES FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Keen interest in the improvement of the reading habits of college stu- 
dents has expressed itself in two forms recently, namely, through the re- 
ports of efforts to increase the achievement of college students in reading 
and by the publication of corrective reading exercises for college students. 
As an example of the latter, A Manual of Reading Exercises for Fresh- 
men,* by Luella C. Pressey, merits careful consideration. 

The manual is designed as a handbook which may be used by college 
students during a period of six weeks in attempting to improve their read- 
ing habits. The work of the first week, which is outlined in chapter i, is 
directed toward improving mechanical habits in reading. Following a 
brief outline of the general plan that will be followed and an “explanation 
of slow reading,” a series of exercises is provided to enable the reader to 
determine the nature of his eye-movements in reading, the extent of vo- 
calization, and the amount of attention given to non-essential words. 
These are followed by practice exercises to develop more efficient eye- 
movements and better habits of recognition. A final test is included for 
the purpose of testing improvement. 

The subsequent chapters are intended to increase the speed of read- 
ing, to improve comprehension of short units, to improve ability to read 
longer passages, to secure the main ideas of a large unit of subject matter 
such as a chapter, and to show how to read graphs, charts, tables, and 
diagrams such as are found frequently in materials read at the college 
level. The materials of each chapter include a series of passages which 
are to be read by the student who follows the directions that accompany 
them. Norms are suggested by means of which the student can determine 


*A Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen. By Luella C. Pressey. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press, 1928. Pp. 112. 
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his efficiency. They also indicate the extent to which he should exert 
greater effort in securing improvement. Unfortunately, no account is 
given of the steps taken in deriving the norms suggested. 

In developing the material in this manual the author has attempted 
to meet a real need. If poor readers at the secondary and collegiate levels 
are to improve their reading habits they must receive careful guidance 
and read appropriate practice materials. Some of the reading activities 
in chapters ii to vi inclusive appear to be very valuable in this connec- 
tion and may be used to advantage in corrective or remedial activities. It 
is obvious, however, that the activities provided in the manual form but 
an introduction to the wider program of reading guidance that is essential 
in securing permanent improvement. There is need of experiments to de- 
termine the real effectiveness of the exercises included in the manual. 

A fundamental fallacy is inherent in some of the exercises which are 
recommended. In chapter i the author directs the attention of students 
to the nature of their eye-movements and suggests as a remedial measure 
for poor reading habits, practice in fixating the eyes at designated spots 
along the lines. This procedure assumes that eye-movements are estab- 
lished through external means. As a matter of fact, records of eye-move- 
ments merely suggest the nature of the mental processes involved in rec- 
ognition and interpretation. Any serious effort to improve reading habits 
that are revealed by eye-movements should concentrate first on the culti- 
vation of the mental habits involved. Furthermore, serious questions arise 
concerning the wisdom of making the reader conscious of such matters as 
eye-movements, particularly while he is attempting to improve his reading 
habits. 

S. Gray 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{ Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


LITERATURE 


Good-Bye to All That. By Robert Graves. New York: Jonathan Cape & Har- 

rison Smith, 1930. Pp. 430. 

The author of a popular biography of his friend, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, gives 
us his own autobiography with freedom and, he says, accuracy. His account of his 
school life reminds us of Tom Brown, and his happiest days were those spent in Ger- 
many with his maternal grandparents. He handles the repulsive side of war with some 
restraint, but the misery and suffering are portrayed with pathetic vividness. After 
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the war, happy marriage, faithful fatherhood, illustrious friends, literary fame, and 
financial ease failed to banish horrible memories. He wrote this book in the month 
following sudden estrangement from his wife—to free his mind of all the past. 


Retreat. By C. R. Benstead. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 355. $2.50. 


An idealistic but nervous and middle-aged English parson turns army chaplain 
and reaches his regiment just at the beginning of the big German drive of 1915. His 
pitiful uselessness in spite of his frantic desire to serve condemns both war and for- 
malistic religion. The book has considerable power but would be much stronger if the 
characters were dramatized more and explained less. The author’s free expression of 
his own attitude contrasts unfavorably with the reserve of All Quiet on the Western 
Front. 


Catherine Foster. By H. E. Bates. New York: Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 307. 
$2.50. 

In the beginning Charles had kissed Catherine among the raspberries, and from 
that day a more tenderly exciting wonder filled the sensitive girl who had always 
wanted a lover. But Charles was more business man than lover, and after their mar- 
riage there were quarrels and reproaches, with Charles thinking chiefly of his ac- 
counts and the good opinion of his neighbors, while Catherine dreamed of her lost 
romance. Then Charles’ reckless and brilliant brother, Andrew, came back from the 
Continent, and for him and Catherine the dark flower bloomed and gave them for 
their moment passion’s rich and ruddy fruit. The prose has the glamorous flow and 
elfin touch of Chopin, recapturing the first intense love of a mature woman, whose 
spirit was yet half a child’s. 


Coronet. By Manuel Komroff. New York: Coward McCann, 1930. Pp. 676. 


The coronet, fashioned by a Florentine craftsman, and the silver whip, of cun- 
ning Russian make, are symbols of aristocracy woven into a historical and philosoph- 
ical story of the generations from 1600 to the present. We have Napoleon’s march 
into Russia, the fall of his empire, the ultimate loss of the whip, and the restoration of 
the coronet to a descendant of the original owner, who gives it with himself to the 
fair daughter of a Chicago packer. With clever irony the author develops an aris- 
tocracy of military power, the arts, intellect, and money, the greatest of which is not 
intellect. The tone is Russian, with mysticism and philosophy aplenty. Of the many 
characters there are unfortunately none who live in our memories as fine and noble 
people. 


Marse Robert. By James C. Young. New York: Rae D. Henkle Co., 19209. 

Pp. 362. $5.00. 

An old-fashioned biography of Robert E. Lee, with exposition and eulogy in- 
stead of dramatic presentation, written unevenly—at times very badly, but in at least 
two chapters with considerable power. The author tries at first to be judicial but is 
soon swept away by worship of Lee’s military genius and his obedience to conscience. 
Though the author’s Confederate sympathies warp his history, his really temperate 
story will be wholesome reading north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. Lee’s letters quot- 
ed have real charm. 
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TEACHING 
Theatron. By Clarence Stratton. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 

393. 

Worth the cost many times over for its remarkable illustrations, selected from the 
little theaters over the whole of the United States. The makeup, the striking color, the 
beautiful open print, and its charming arrangement make this book an outstanding 
volume on the modern theater. But this is no disparagement of the text. It is at the 
same time a survey and a handbook for amateurs, intelligent theater lovers, and read- 
ers of general literature. There are chapters on “Going to the Theater,” “Auditori- 
ums,” “Realism and Designing,” “Lighting,” and “Studying the Drama” that show a 
remarkable familiarity with the whole field. The fine half-tones illustrate highly 
selected actual settings, as well as exteriors of such theaters as those of Chapel Hill, 
the Little Theater at Birmingham, the Pasadena Community Playhouse, the Chicago 
Junior Theater League, and the Goodman. There are carefully chosen lists of one 
hundred full-length plays and one hundred one-act plays, with exact, penetrating 
comment. 


The Junior High School Teacher. By A. Laura McGregor. Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 284. $2.00. 

Perhaps the best book extant for the beginning junior high school teacher, even if 
experienced in the elementary school. The first hundred pages expound the institution 
as a setting for the teacher’s work. Then follow seventy pages of excellent practical 
directions for modern classroom teaching. The teacher’s social management of her 
pupils, her part in the life of the school, her future professional study, her training and 
pay occupy the rest of the space. 


Prospectors, 1917-1929. By the Students of the Horace Mann School for Boys. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 239. 
Representative selections from the Horace Mann Quarterly from its first issue in 

November, 1917, to June, 1929. There is probably no other comparable indicator of 

the shift in the composition movement toward creative originality in writing. There 

are many poems, a number of short stories and essays, and three plays. Such names as 

Gordon Fairchild, Edward N. Horn, Richard Untermeyer, Kenneth Walter Robinson, 

Joseph R. Strayer, Donald Snedden, and Eugene O’Neill, Jr., indicate that heredity 

and a literary environment may have something to do with artistic production. 


History and Romance of Montana, with a Historic and Romantic Map of Mon- 
tana. By Paul C. Phillips, H. G. Merriam, Eileen W. Barrows, and Irving 
Schope. Missoula, Montana: The Frontier. $1.00. 

An excellent literary and historic guide to selected book titles, events of impor- 
tance, and matters of interest relating to Montana. Teachers will find the large map 
(17 by 24) excellent as a wall decoration and stimulus in classroom work, projects, 
and especially for outside reading. A smaller map (9 by 13) is available for fifty cents. 


Commencement. By Gertrude Jones. New York: A. S. Barnes, 1929. Pp. 116. 
$1.00. 


Plans, suggestions, organization, aims, program material, procedure, and a bibli- 
ography aimed to pull school commencements out of their rut. The volume is a vivid 
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handbook of ideas on decoration, music, plays, pageants, features, books, exhibits, 
and novelties drawn from high schools throughout the United States. 
Why English Sounds Change. By Janet Rankin Aiken. New York: Ronald 

Press Company, 1929. Pp. 146. $2.50. 

A careful, scholarly statement for experts and students of pronunciation based 
upon the work of Jespersen and Krapp, but carrying forward research and studies to 
new ground. 

Thrift through Education. By Carobel Murphey. New York: A. S. Barnes & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

The history, studies in the field, and psychological basis, with experiments and 
suggestions for changes in thrift education in high schools. 

The “Effingham” Libels on Cooper. By Ethel R. Outland. Madison, Wisconsin: 

University of Wisconsin, 1929. Pp. 272. 

Cooper’s famous libel suits are documented here with special emphasis on the 
Three-Mile Point controversy. 


Literary Leaves. By Tomorrow’s Writers. Columbus, Ohio: American Edu- 
cation Press, 1929. Pp. 126. 


Prize-winning short stories, essays, and verse from the nation-wide contest con- 
ducted by the weekly magazine, Current Literature. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
Expository Descriptions. By Victor Solberg. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 277. $2.00. 

Technical descriptions serve as the basis of this textbook for courses in technical 
writing. From the introductory chapter on definition through the study of source ma- 
terial and history to the finished product, the work is intended to prepare the stu- 
dents for technical and scientific activities. Student papers have been included in part 
so that the members of the class may measure their own skill against them; the prob- 
lems have been selected from those found effective in classwork. 


Applied Writing: By the Journalistic Method. By Perley Isaac Reed. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929. Pp. 332. $2.50. 

This text for the advanced high-school or college class utilizes the principle of 
“socialized writing,” substituting real life for make-believe. It recognizes an expectant 
group of readers—not the teacher—as readers of compositions. The projects suggested 
are such descriptions as playing a game of baseball or designing an Easter bonnet. 
Many models from the handwork of capable students are included. The book is or- 
ganized around the proposal that the class in composition and rhetoric form itself into 
the staff of a news and literary journal to be issued once a month. The specific steps 
in the writing process develop as an orderly part of the project. 


Magazines and Newspapers of Today. By Gladys Campbell and Russell Thom- 
as. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 210. $1.20. 


Ninety per cent of the future reading of our pupils will be in the field of period- 
ical literature. Here is a program for the teacher who wishes to develop discriminating 
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appreciation for that field to show the pupil the earmarks of reputable magazine- 
editing and teach him how to use the Readers’ Guide and other library facilities. The 
content of the volume includes a survey, historical introduction to all types and grades 
of magazines and newspapers, concrete suggestions for the selection of fiction and non- 
fiction periodicals, and historical analysis and discussion of editorial policies and sug- 
gestions for creating a high-school news bureau for current events. The course may be 
arranged for either six or twelve weeks, and while planned primarily for the English 
department, may be used in any section of the curriculum. The book may be used in 
the high school or in Freshman college. 


Prose and Poetry. By H. Ward McGraw and John H. Parry. Syracuse, New 

York: L. W. Singer Co., 1929. Pp. 922. 

College requirements in English are stressed in this anthology for the Junior 
year. There are study helps, notes, questions, and as a special feature a varied new- 
type test. Included in the volume are The Idylls of the King, The House of Seven 
Gables, Julius Caesar, Emerson’s “Compensation,” “Selected Poems from Browning,” 
and thirty modern essayists, including Max Eastman, Galsworthy, Hearn, Stephen 
Leacock, Thoreau, William Allen White, and Woodrow Wilson. For a full-length re- 
view of the series see “Literature a la McGraw,” by W. Wilbur Hatfield in the No- 
vember, 1929, English Journal. 


One-Act Plays. Barret H. Clark and Thomas R. Cook. Boston: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 288. 

Twelve one-act plays by younger writers selected for their distinctive American 
flavor, illustrating character and modes of living in various parts of the United States. 
Among others represented are “Ile,” by Eugene O’Neill, Paul Green’s “The No Count 
Boy,” and Lynn Riggs’ “Knives in Syria.” An Introduction for the teacher, notes on 
the authors, and questions for class discussion are included. 


Essays toward Living. By Albert C. Baugh and Norman Egbert McClure. New 

York: Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. 410. $2.00. 

Twenty-eight varied essays on the art of living in a new and rapidly moving 
America. The classification headings indicate the range of the book: “College,” 
“Leisure,” “Reading,” “Progress,” and “Ideals.” The contemporary leaders repre- 
sented include Everett B. Martin, Alexander Meikeljohn, Simeon Strunsky, Booth 
Tarkington, and Will Durant. 


Essays toward Truth. Selected by Kenneth Allan Robinson, William Benfield 

Pressey, and James Dow McCallum. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 

Pp. 414. $2.00. 

Sixteen front-rank essays reporting conflicting points of view on questions of 
importance to contemporary society. Each of the essays chosen stands for an ideal 
and an attitude of importance to every individual. Included in the collection are “The 
College in Common Life,” by Alexander Meikeljohn; “The Co-eds—God Bless Them,” 
by Bernard DeVoto; “Looking Backward and Living Forward,” by E. E. Slosson; “A 
Free Man’s Worship,” by Bertrand Russell; “A Novelist’s Allegory,” by John Gals- 
worthy ; and “Our Unconscious Fabrication Habits,” by Harry Overstreet. A vigorous 
book certain to interest senior high school or college students. 
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Science in Literature. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1929. Pp. 364. 


Readings in the subject matter of modern science presented in fulfilment of col- 
lege-entrance requirements and employing the method of literature. It is the inspira- 
tional side of science, not the detailed fact-finding, which is given expression here— 
science as adventure, embodying the spirit of our modern day. Among the twenty 
essayists represented are W. H. Hudson, Thomas Huxley, E. E. Slossom, Jean-Henri 
Faber, Henshaw Ward, James Harvey Robinson, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Steinmetz. 
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